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In This Issue: 


Mid-Year Review of the Mining Industry 


Alaska’s Coal— The Great Perplexity 


How Labor’s Attitude Affects Coal Mining 

The Story of the Manganese Tariff 

Rejection of Ford’s Muscle Shoals Offer 

An Industrial Stimulant for the Southwest 

“The Mouthpiece of the Western Mining Industry’’ 


Success Assured for Cleveland Convention 
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JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


Engineers and Constructors 


Chicago 


The Sturdy Jacobsen Drive Mechan'sm 
Built like an Engine 


NOTICE OF PATENTS 
The United States Patent Office has granted 


several Letters Patent on the various drives * 


and screen arrangements embodied in 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., tipples. Patents 
have also been granted in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Germany and other foreign 
countries. All clients have full protection 
under these patents and infringers will be 
prosecuted. 


HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED 


SCREENS 
FEEDERS 
CONVEYORS 
DRYERS 


Investigate our Equipment 


Pittsburgh 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF 


Complete Modern Coal Mining 
Plants 


Coal Tipples and Storage Plants 
Coal Docks 


Material Elevating and 
Conveying Plants 


Complete Tipple and Power Plant using Jacobsen Balanced Horizontal 
Picking Table Screen—Typical Installation for a Stripping Operation 


Write today for Details 
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‘‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Pulling 


Dower 


O SMALL factor in the miner’s estimate of an auger drill is its 
PULLING POWER, and here is one of the many points where the 
Waugh “Ninety” shines. 


THE “‘Ninety’s”’ steel puller stays put. Its original design, solid, drop- 
forged, heat-treated steel construction and easy operation insure long- 
lived, satisfactory and efficient service. 


THIS feature, plus record-breaking drilling speed, powerful rotation and 
cushioned hammer blows, has gained for the Waugh “Ninety” in a few 
months’ time an unprecedented popularity with both operators and 
and miners. 


YOU need “Nineties” on your property. Have you installed them yet? 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
Ei Paso Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto Cobalt Nelson Vancouver 


K- 35 
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AERO BRAND 
CYANIDE 


A delivered cost that makes this product 
Economy—,}; cheapest Cyanide on the market. 


° Extraction equal to results obtained with 
Efficiency in any other form. 


° Thin, porous flakes, packed in 
Ease of Handling— drums of convenient size, easy 


to handle. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, V/. VA. 


q 
+ 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘““Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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business judgment. 


life is considered.” 


7 


For Business Reasons 


“Aside from SAFETY which always stands first—a plant that is likely to shut 
down from a PREVENTABLE reason, can hardly be said to be backed by sound 


“Think of the cost of a shutdown of only a few hours! A few dollars judiciously 
invested in truly reliable safety devices that PREVENT SHUTDOWN due to back 
flow of steam or its sudden release through a broken steam pipe are well invested. 
There could not be a better investment made, when the added PROTECTION to 


C. E. GOLDEN. 


te 
Angle 
Globe 
or 
eo: 
; No shut down when Elbow 
Charles K. Goiden 


President and General Manager 


These patent automatic double-cushioned 
triple-acting and non-return valves have 
made good in thousands of plants. 

They are as vital to safety from back flow 
or the sudden release of high pressure 
steam as pop safety valves are to give pro- 
tection from dangerous over-pressure. 


Automatically 
until 


a boiler tube bursts 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 


equalized. 


Automatically cut off steam 
every boiler—the instant 


pipe bursts. 


cut in and cut out boilers 


the pressure between 


boilers is 


flow from 
a steam 


They will cut off a boiler instantl} when a 
tube ruptures. 


They prevent live steam from entering a Whe only valve that can be tested in 
cold boiler. service. 


DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY VALVES 


Will not chatter, pound or spin. 


4100 Used By The 
Steel and Iron Industry 


Stop Water Waste 


down overflows of reservoirs, standpipes, tanks, etc., by automatically 
maintaining the water level constant at the desired level with 


Golden - Anderson 
Pat. 


Cushioned Automatic 
Altitude Controlling 
Valves 


Golden - Anderson 


Pat. Cushioned Combination Throttle 
and Automatic Engine Stop Valves 


Automatically tripped by  over- 
speeding engine or turbine. 


Electrically operated from distant 
points. Emergency tripped by small 
branch pipe connection. 


Hand operated by hand _ wheel. 
Double cushioned by Corliss dash- 
pots—positively no hammering or 
pounding. 


They operate without 
floats or fixtures. 

Three ways of closing: Double extra heavy throughout— 
practically indestructible. Suitable 
for any pressure—no adjustment. 


1. By water. 


2. By electricity from 
distant points. 
3. By hand. 


Sizes to 30” 


Golden - Anderson 


Patent Automatic Double 
Cushioned Check Valves 


Golden - Anderson 


Pat. Automatic 
Cashioned Controlling 
Float Valves 
They carry a constant water level 
in feed water heaters by perfectly 
controlling the pa 
flow of makeup =) 


water. 


1. Perfectly control the 
reverse flow of water 
in case pump stops 
to eliminate water 
hammer or shock. 

- Can be adjusted to 
operate either quickly 
or slowly. 


w 


Operated by pro- 
tected enclosed 
copper float. 


ZOLDEN ANDERSON \ 3. Especially adapted for Cushioned by both 
ast irrigation systems, air and water. 
water works, etc., hav- Operate without 


ing disastrous reverse 


hammering, stick- 
flow of pressures. 


ing or chattering. 
J tal -metz 

4. Perfect cushioning ob- a metal 

tained by water in — 

opening and closing. Made angle or 

straight-way. 


Especially adapted for | 
Hydraulic Elevator Sizes to 30 Dw 


Service Feed Water Heater 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UA. Leschen Sons Rope Co. 


(Established 1857) 


Makers of 


Wire Rope for All Purposes 


Aerial Tramways 


“HERCULES” 
RED-STRAND 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROPE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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MANGANESE 
ZINC 
MAGNESITE 
BISMUTH 
POTASH 
CADMIUM 
MOLYBDENUM 
BARYTES 
MONAZITE 
LEAD 
PYRITES 
FLUORSPAR 
TUNGSTEN 
GRAPHITE 
CHROMITE 
ANTIMONY 
QUICKSILVER 
ARSENIC 
MICA 
ASBESTOS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


THE DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Specializes in the problems surrounding the produc- 
tion of these minerals. It presents to the Congress of 
the United States facts upon which are based the 
arguments for a protective tariff. 


All of these industries employ American labor at 
American wage scales. If they are to compete with 
foreign production they must have tariff protection. 


The services of this Division—through its Chief— 
Herbert Wilson Smith, are at the disposal of producers 
and those interested in the development of these in- 
dustries. 


Information upon any phase of the Division’s work 
gladly given. Address all communications 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
THE DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Something 
Different-- 


That’s the Holmes Helical Adjustable 
Loading Chute. Works equally well 


with shaker screens or bar screens. 


Adjustable to any height car, and al- 


ways at right angles with the car. 


Note the spacing between the fingers, 


which allows the fine coal to fall to 


the bottom of the car. Does a most 


wonderful job of topping the car. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Convention 


American Mining 
Congress 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-14, 1922 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Convention and Exposition Edition 


The 


FHMining Congress Journal 


Consider : 


Ten thousand copies to be 
distributed. 


Twenty-five year summary 
growth of the mining in- 
dustry, and how mining 
machinery manufacturers 
have promoted that 
growth. 


Special section, tinted pa- 
per, two colors, devoted 
to exhibitors at exposition. 


Low advertising rate. 


Reservations for space 
being made now. 


11 


National Exposition 
of Mines and Mining 
Equipment 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-14, 1922 
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ROD MILLS 


5 ft. x 10 ft. Rod Mill 


Built for 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO LTD. 


PARRAL, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 2 ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 3 a PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery = Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines JL 2 & Power Transmission Machinery 
Gas and Oil Engines MANUFACTURING IILIMIERSS 


Pumping Engines-Centrfugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Ai Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural 

Condensers 


Crushing and 4 ant 
Machine 
Mining Ma che inery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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The New— 
UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


In engineering value the Universal Control represents coal cutter perfection, developing pos- 
sibilities long dormant in the Shortwall Machine. 


It has power on both rope drums, with high and low speeds for both ropes. 


What is more, the Variable Feed enables the Universal Control to work just as fast as condi- 
tions permit—on either right or left rope, at either high or low speed. 


This combination of speeds and variable feeds is the means of securing increased production 
at lower cost. 


While the performance of the Universal Control is remarkable, still there is no violent change 
in design or handling as compared to the older Goodman Machine. In fact, the new machine 
affords merely an extension and a double application of old and familiar Goodman Shortwall 
features. 


For two years the Universal Controls have demonstrated what they can do. Everywhere 
they are winning enthusiastic commendation. 


Write for this: 


ye A new 56-page book describes the 
Universal Control. This book is free 
and contains worthwhile information 
for all coal men. 


Write for Book 222-M today. 


CHICAGO. ILEX 


(21) 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


STEAM — ELECTRIC 
GASOLENE 
For all 
Contractors’ Uses 


They do the work ff 


Illustration shows pile driver at fd 
work on piers for Beam s Estate y ff 
at Erie Basin, 


DERRICKS—PILE DRIVERS—CABLEWAYS 
OUR ENGINEERS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVIC 


= 


casio: LIDGERWOOD MEG. CO., 96 Liberty Street 


BRANCHES 
est 
ai Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 
“EMPIRE” PLACER 


Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 


“EMPIRE” 


Prospecting Drills 


SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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‘Its original cost was probably six or 
seven dollars,’’ said an engineer. ‘‘Byers 
pipe would have cost a couple of dollars 
more. I took no chances on using cheap- 
er pipe this time.’”’ 


Whether you invest fifty dollars or fifty 
thousand dollars ina pipe installation, the 
penalty of pipe failures is proportionately 
the same, and the ultimate saving 
effected by using Byers rust-resisting pipe 
is proportionately as great. 


No one can foretell the durability of 
any metal except by a knowledge of its 
past performance. Change the metal in 
the slightest degree, and all calculations 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


It Cost $71.45 to Replace 
this Piece of Pipe— 


as to its life may be upset. This is the 
reason why Byers pipe is still being made 
as it was fifty years ago—of geniune old- 
fashion wrought iron—the only ferrous 
pipe metal which can support its claim for 
durability by past performance of the 
most convincing character. 

Byers Bulletin No, 38, “Installation Cost 

of Pipe,”’ contains cost analyses of a variety 

of plumbing, heating, power and indus- 

trial pipe systems, with notes on corros- 


sive effects in different kinds of service. 
Send for a copy. 


A. M. BYERS CO : PITTSBURGH ; PA 
Established 1864 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Look for the Name and Kear rolled im every length 


Tulsa Houston 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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The ruler of Rajputana, in the heart of 
India, began the great dam “‘Rajasamand” 
in 1661. This vast pile of white polished 
marble, hidden so well in the Aravalli 
Mountains, has remained almost unknown 
for generations. It is a colossal monument 
to these early engineers. 

Twenty years were consumed in building 
the dam; hammers and chisels were used 
for cutting the rocks; large sharp hoes for 
excavating earth. Workmen, comman- 
deered by the Rajah, moved “in that leisurely 
but regular procession peculiar to the East, 
where time is not and obedience is law”. 
It is doubtful whether modern engineers 
can build a better structure; but today they 
must also consider costs. Explosives have 
made possible the building of dams larger 
than Rajasamand and equally as enduring, 
with much less labor and in less than one- 


/ 


Allent wn, Pa Chicago, Ill. Hazl teton, Pa ——— 
Birmingham, Ala Denver, Colo. Huntington, W. Va. 

Buffalo, N. Y Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo 

Chattanooga, Tenn Los Angeles, Cal 


The Great Rajasamand Dam 


tenth the time; but even explosives—one 
of man’s greatest cost-reducing inventions 
—must now be carefully compared and 
chosen. 

For reducing blasting costs, we have for 
several years recommended Hercules Special 
No. 1 on work for which it is suited. This 
dynamite contains nothing but the highest 
grade of standard materials and by wide use 
has proved its dependability. Special No. 1 
replaces 35% and 40% cartridge forcartridge, 
but, because of its higher cartridge-count, 
costs less per cartridge than 15% dynamite. 
No high explosive on the market is more 
economical than Hercules Special No. 1 

If you are interested in preventing waste, 
write to our Advertising Department, 
934 King St., Wilmington, Del., and we 
will send you a book on “Eliminating Waste 
in Blasting” 


AHERCULES 


rristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, 
, Kan. Wilmington, 


POW DE COMPANY 


ouisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, U tah 


L 
New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
No 


Pa. 


Del. 
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It doesn't 
appear on 
the invoice 


The mine operator who buys lubri- 
cating products from this company 
only pays for what he orders, but 
that is only a part of what he receives 
—there is no charge for that very 
important item, SERVICE. 

For an oil or grease to function 


o> go ® \ properly and economically, more than 

mere application is required, it must be used 

t in a manner conforming to certain definite, exact 
\ ere” \ methods, proven by scientific investigation. 


The representative of this company who callson you is trained not 
only to sell our products but he is competent by virtue of thorough train- 
ing and particular interest in the science of lubrication to determine the 
correct lubricant for a given machine, and to devise the most economical method 
of application. 


Thre (IE, SERVICE IS FREE 
less of size. will help you. 


Just Ask For It. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- COAL - 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the Coal Mining Industry. 
Perhaps there is no question before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of Coal. 


As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation system. The result is a 
deficit that is appalling, and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of the 
country. 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. These few are busy spreading 
their propaganda. 


The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking by the genius who attracts 
their eyes with statements that are extravagant and founded on but half a truth. 
They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
. Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 


National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element could completely demoralize 
these 1500 American industries, with their strike system, and the great unprotected | 
public would be at the mercy of the few who are in power. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. Are you familiar ! 


with its position upon this vital subject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the 
situation ? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, Munsey Building, For Information ! 
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The National Exposition 
of 


Mines & Mining Equipment 


To be held under the auspices of 


The American Mining Congress 
at its 


275th Anniversary Convention 


More than 150 of the leading 1 
manufacturers of mining machin- | 
ery and equipment will have on } 
exhibit at the PUBLIC HALL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, their lat- 
est labor - saving, cost - reducing 
equipment, Everyone interested in 
mining is invited to attend the 
convention and inspect this mar- 
velous assemblage of machinery. 


October 9-14, 1922 


PUBLIC HALL CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION 


The American Mining Congress 


Celebrating 25 Years of 
Constructive Service 
to the Mining 
Industry 


EVERY MINING MAN IN THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD PLAN TO ATTEND THIS GREAT CON- 
FERENCE, AND GET BEHIND THE PLATFORM 
IT WILL ADOPT IN RELATION TO:- 
1. Taxation of Mines 


2. Governmental Interference 
with Private Business 


A Federal Securities Act 
Revision of our Mining Laws 


Standardization of Mining 
Methods, Machinery and 
Equipment 


6. A Platform for Industrial 
Cooperation 


PUBLIC HALL 
October 9-17, 1922 Cleveland, Ohio 
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It gives us great pleasure to inform you 
of the wonderful success that we are obtaining 
from your new explosive "DUMORITE". 


In the short time of a few weeks we have 
blasted several thousand tons at our Woodvale 
Mine, and at our Dale Shaft with such 
success that both mines are now 100% users 
of DUMORITE. 


On careful investigation from all our 
miners at these two mines we find that they are 
unanimous in comparing DUMORITE with 40%----. 


It might be interesting for you to note 
that we never had any kind of an explosive to 
be so quickly adopted by the miners. 


Upon the depletion of our explosive stocks 
at our Clymer Mine, Irvona Mine and Chase Mine, 
our magazines will be stocked with "DUMORITE". 


The excerpt above is from a letter written by a 
large user of Dumorite for mining operations. 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham . Ala. New York . N.Y. 


Boston .. Mass. Pittsburgh . Pa. 
Buffalo. . . N.Y. Portland. . . Ore. 
Chicago... St.Louis . . Mo. 
Denver .. Colo. Springfield . . Ill. 
Duluth . . Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Huntington, W. Va. Scranton .. Pa. 
Kansas City . Mo. Seattle Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


NON-HEADACHE 


HE above is just one of many 
letters we have received tes- 
tifying to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of Dumorite for many types 
of mining operations. 
We believe that it will save 
you money, too. There is just 


one way to prove it. Try it your- 
self. 

Dumorite gives you 135 to 140 
sticks at the same price as 100 
sticks of 40% dynamite. Stick for 
stick it will do approximately the 
same work, 


Address our nearest branch office for full information 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NON-FREEZING 


DUMORITE 


THE LATEST OF A COMPLETE LINE OF DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


21 
Mines 
are getting 
more 
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Showing the Morse Chain Drive in the Simmons Plant 


Using Chain Drives prevents slippage, saves considerable 
"space, is more economical and requires no attention 


C. H. FREDERICKS, Master Mechanic of the Simmons Co., Kenosha, says: 


“Two years ago when it became necessary to furnish more power to our rolling mills we decided to add a 500 H. P. 
motor—and couple it to the 16-inch rolling mill which is used for rerolling railroad rails into stock to be used in the manu- 
facture of metal beds. For the coupling we chose a Morse Silent Chain after having seen it operating in other steel plants 
where it was giving highly satisfactory service. 


“The Morse Silent Chain Drive was installed on 118-inch centers, thus saving considerable space as compared to rope 
or belt drives. Of course, we could have used herringbone gears, but this would have required a new shaft—and the 
gears would have been expensive to cut. The Morse cost considerably less—and accomplished the job just as well. 
Also, the Morse with its positive drive can be depended upon in all emergencies; there is no possibility of slippage — and 
yet enough flexibility to absorb partially the shock of changing loads, an advantage not possessed by gears. 


“Our roll shaft operates at 93 revolutions per minute and the chain has a linear velocity of about 1,800 feet per minute. 
In normal times the chain operates from 12 to 24 hours per day — the service is not only long, but hard, because of the 
sudden load changes. The chain is starting, stopping and reversing 10 or 15 times a day, which is the hardest kind of 
service. 


“After taking up the slack shortly after the chain was installed, it has required no attention whatever, except greas- 
ing — a very simple operation taking about a minute. Morse Chains have won a place in our organization.” 


MORSE CHAIN CO. SILENT CHAINS THE WORLD ITHACA, N. 


SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 
Benefit by Morse Service as Others Do 


Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA, GA......... Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN....So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL...... St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
Cmantorm, N. 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. ...Westinghouse Bldg. 
Merchants L. & T. Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Bldg. 
Engineers Bldg. Sr. TLeum, Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
1361 Abbot St. Toronto. .Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
KANSAS City, Mo....... Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. WINNIPEG, MAN....... Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
30 Church St. 


‘*MORSE”’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S DUTY 


HE FIRST duty of government is to enforce the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
That Constitution guarantees to every citizen the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Those rights were denied to the miners who were mur- 
dered at Herrin, Illinois, as a result of a nation-wide 
conspiracy which whether knowingly or not, has been 
participated in by every member of every labor union 
in the United States. Is this sweeping charge without 
adequate foundation? If justified, organized labor 
should at once reorganize itself along lines not directly 
tending toward anarchy and lawlessness and confine it- 
self to efforts within the law to accomplish its purposes. 
If the laws are not adequate organized labor’s voting 
strength and influence ought, if its contentions are just 
and right, to soon secure amendments to the laws which 
will permit the attainment of their desires without 
resort to murder and arson. 

If these desires cannot be accomplished without law- 
lessness, then they should not be secured. The very fact 
that the lawless invasion of the rights of another is re- 
quired is positive proof that the purpose sought to be 
accomplished is wrong. The supreme law of the land, 
the Constitution, provides first for the protection of the 
individual right of every citizen. Membership in a 
labor union does not create any additional right under 
the law. Men may lawfully accept employment without 
contributing to the support of the labor chiefs and with- 
out justifying those labor chiefs in ordering that: 
‘«These men must be treated as common strikebreakers.’’ 
Can it be that the issuer of this order did not know that 
he was contributing to conditions which always lead to 
lawlessness and which almost inevitably lead to murder? 
Of course he knew it. Would it be unfair to charge 
that he is guilty as an accessory before the fact of the 
murder of miners slain at Herrin? 


A man is presumed to intend the inevitable conse- 
quence of his act. Lawlessness always follows; in fact, 
is a part of ‘‘treatment as a common strikebreaker’’ on 
the part of union labor. Union labor must learn that it 
has no rights not vouchsafed to non-union labor. 

The Constitution guarantees to the meanest citizen 
‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Not one, 
but all three rights are guaranteed by the Constitution. 
At Herrin not one, but all three were violated by the 
implied order of the president of a labor union boasting 
a membership of a half million. 

Is this colossal crime to be unpunished? If so, repre- 
sentative government is a failure. If a small minority 
ean foree its demands by murdering those who interfere 
and escape punishment, government is a failure. The 
plain duty of government is to bring about the punish- 
ment of all those who knowingly contributed to or en- 


couraged this brutal wholesale violation of law. If the 
loeal courts fail, the state should act; if the state fails 
it has broken its contract to maintain a republican form 
of government upon which statehood was granted, and 
its statehood should be abolished until it has again quali- 
fied for admission as a state, in which ease the Federal 
government should take charge of the situation and en- 
foree the guarantees of individual liberty provided by 
the Constitution. Representative government cannot 
long exist except by the control of the majority, and it 
is the supreme duty of government to preserve itself by 
protecting its citizens in their constitutional rights. 


MUCH DROSS AND LITTLE GOLD 


HILE LARGE issues of national import con- 
W front the nation the legislative machinery of 
Congress should not be clogged with bills relat- 
ing to matters of small concern. Congress should, at all 
times, be free to devote adequate attention to the vital 
needs of the whole country untrammeled by measures of 
a purely loeal nature or of doubtful importance. Of the 
12,000 or more bills introduced in the 67th Congress, 
probably not more than 100 merit more than passing con- 
sideration and yet Congress must mark time while these 
bills are read, committees must spend days, weeks, and 
even months reviewing them, and committee members 
must divert their thoughts from grave problems to de- 
vote time to matters of a trivial nature. Constituents 
should remember, when criticising Congress or its mem- 
bers that a congressman, if he even half way acquaints 
himself with pending bills, is worked to the limit of his 
physical and mental reserves. 

Many of the measures which hamper Congress are 
measures which obviously are impracticable. Others 
clearly would be in violation of the Constitution if 
enacted. Still others are introduced merely to satisfy 
demands of local constituencies, there being no possi- 
bility of their passage. A few may represent the utopian 
dreams of their authors. It seldom happens that a bill 
is introduced which will bear rigid serutiny, and gather 
support enough to pass in such form that it could be 
identified as the measure originally offered by its spon- 
sor. No wonder the country chafes at the delay in the 
enactment of important legislation. No wonder Con- 
gress, even when working overtime, is unable to obtain 
maximum results for the good of the nation. Congress 
deserves much eredit for the eareful consideration and 
critical analysis to which measures brought before it are 
subjected. 

There are numerous problems taken up by Congress 
which legislation eannot solve. There are conditions 
existing throughout the country which have been 
brought about or aggravated by too much legislation. 
There are improvements needed in national affairs which 
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ean come only through a better knowledge of the 
processes involved and sounder practices on the part of 
those directly concerned. Congress should not be called 
upon to take action in respect to matters which, if left 
alone, will be remedied in the natural course of events 
without government interference. 

It would be difficult to analyze the situation in Con- 
gress, or to define the causes for this situation. So many 
outside influences are at work, each in an isolated sphere, 
many in direct conflict and many far remote from the 
seat of government, that it is impossible to level proper 
criticism toward any specific reason for the muddle. The 
genius of the people should be directed toward the solu- 
tion of this problem, and perhaps with all interests seek- 
ing to improve conditions, the country will be better off, 
and business will be regulated by cooperation rather 
than by la «. 


WHEN LABOR ACTS SANELY 


ID-YEAR reports by the Geological Survey, 

showing progress toward normal conditions 

which has been made by the metal mining indus- 
try, reflect conditions which are created when labor 
realizes that its greatest good comes from respecting the 
economic laws of nature. 

Metal miners generally have played their part in the 
liquidation which all industries now standing on the 
threshold of recovery have undergone. Without strik- 
ing, without haggling, these men have acted as their 
foresight dictated, giving their assent to wage reductions 
with the knowledge that such action formed the only 
means of insuring the greatest possible amount of em- 
ployment in the midst of unsettled conditions. 

This attitude is directly traceable to a tangible cause 
for its existence. That cause is found in the freedom of 
the metal mining industry from domination by organ- 
ized labor. Most certainly, if the United Mine Workers 
of America had been able to work its way into the vitals 
of the metal mining industry as it has in the case of the 
further-flung and therefore more vulnerable coal min- 
ing industry, the metal mines today still would be strug- 
eling in the slough of depression, bound hand and foot 
by unjustified high wage seales for which unionism bat- 
tles without regard of consequences. 

The chain of natural economic results that follows this 
acknowledgement of the necessity for wage reductions 
clearly shows how well those who adhere to this line of 
sane action are repaid for their good judgment. Lower 
labor costs mean lower prices to the consumer, which in 
turn bring an increased demand. Under an increased 
demand transportation, the other large factor in ulti- 
mate cost, can well afford to operate at reduced rates 
Thus, a general tendeney toward prosperity is invited 
and around the entire industry is cast the knowledge 
that the best conditions possible prevail in the face of the 
lack of industrial settlement which has followed in th: 
wake of the war. 

Carefully and authentically compiled statisties, pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
ceived without question, show the following averace 
daily wage figures prevailing during recent vears in the 
metal mining industry: 1916-17, $3.56; 1919-20, $5.07: 
1921-22, $4.40. No one conversant with the policies of 
rampant organized labor can hold that the reduetion in 
wages accepted without embroglio by the workers in this 
industry would have been placed in effect had those who 
pretend to fight for the “‘rights of the workingman’’ 
been guiding the thoughts of men who work in the meta! 
mines. <All logie is attached to the conelusion that if 
rabid labor leaders had been able to insert themselves 
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and have their say, the metal mining industry, like 
others around it which are less fortunate, would be sub- 
merged in a mass of troubles created by refusal of labor 
to share its part of the burden of liquidation. 


THE BONDAGE OF UNIONISM 


NALYSTS of the strike situation have found a 

strong trend of public sentiment developing 

against the striking coal miners and railroad 
workers because of the unreasoning spirit which actu- 
ated the strikers in rejecting governmental mediation 
and in defying governmental authority. This trend of 
sentiment springs from two great sources representing 
more than twenty million voters throughout the country, 
the first and most powerful being that group of citizens 
whose only interest in the situation is ample fuel for 
household, industrial and transportation necessities, and 
the second, also a powerful group, and ineluding millions 
of citizens from every walk of life, being the small in- 
vestors in securities of the industries now suffering tre- 
mendous financial losses as the direct result of the two 
strikes. 

Members of the first group must have coal and employ- 
ment. Coal is a vital household necessity. Coal is a vital 
industrial necessity. Millions of citizens will suffer 
from the fuel famine if the mines are not soon opened. 
Millions of workers will be thrown out of employment 
if the shortage of coal continues and manufacturing 
plants are forced to close down. Members of the second 
group, which also includes many belonging to the first 
class, will be deprived of substantial incomes from their 
life savings which have been invested in industrial 
securities. It is ridiculous to term these small investors, 
most of whom are workers, though perhaps not all union 
workers, ‘‘capitalists.’’ So-called capitalists are com- 
paratively few. Their aggregate investment in the 
mines, railroads, or manufactures, hardly approximate 
the aggregate investment of these millions of small stock- 
holders. These two groups are united on the common 
principle that law and order must prevail at all times 
and that governmental authority must be respected. 
Therefore, it must be that the strikers have overlooked 
several important factors which have turned publie sen- 
timent almost unanimously against their cause. The 
public will not soon forget the Herrin massaere, the 
darkest splotch on the record of labor unionism in 
America, and equalled in fiendish brutality only by the 
horrors of the Inquisition of several centuries ago. The 
publie will place the blame for any fuel shortage, this 
coming winter upon the miners who flatly rejected the 
President's proposals for arbitration, however ill-advised 
from a public standpoint, they may have been. The pub- 
lie will not countenance now or in the future such defi- 
anee of law and of governmental authority as was shown 
when the railroad workers left their posts of duty. 

Demagoguery must be discarded and public interest 
must be permitted to control. The union worker who 
declaims so vigorously in favor of freedom from indus- 
trial slavery must learn to recognize as equal to his own 
the sacred rights of his fellow workman who refuses to 
place himself under union domination. Surely he is as 
much entitled to pursue his course without union inter- 
ference as the union man is to follow his trade under 
union control. Surely if he prefers not to divide his 
earnings with a union organization he has the right to 
that preference, and unions and union men should leave 
him alone. 

Looking beyond the personal aims and ends which 
have actuated the miners and railroaders in undertaking 
the present strikes, the analyst of conditions ean see 
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nothing to be gained by the strikers except unpopularity, 
loss of wages for several weeks or months, and ultimate 
defeat. The hardship which the public suffers as the 
result of failure on the part of the strikers to obey gov- 
ernment mandates or to acquiesce in the government’s 
proposal for arbitration ean have no other effect than to 
turn public opinion against their cause. The aggregate 
loss in wages is so great that neither the miners or the 
railroad employes can possibly recoup their losses even if 
their utmost demands are met and they are returned to 
their former places. But ultimate defeat now stares 
them in the face. Had their leaders been men capable 
of visualizing the possibilities of the future, strikes at 
such a time would never have been permitted. Of 
course, the strike leaders are suffering no hardships or 
deprivations. Their income is constant. They continue, 
through the most trying period, to draw upon the enor- 
mous funds that have been accumulated by their organi- 
zations from dues and assessments on their member- 
ship—the men—the strikers who, with their families, are 
now starving because their wages have ceased. Is it pos- 
sible that 1,000,000 men in this enlightened age can be 
so dominated by a few leaders that they accept the judg- 
ment of these leaders without weighing consequences? 
Is it possible that 1,000,000 free American citizens lack 
the ability to see beyond the ends of their noses? The 
present strike situation indicates that both of these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative. 

If all men who are employed were 100 percent efficient, 
employers could afford to pay higher wages and all com- 
modities and necessities of life could be produced at a 
lower cost to the consuming publie. But there is eumu- 
lative evidence of a convincing nature that a very large 
percentage of workmen are far from being 100 percent 
efficient. The inefficieney of these workmen places an 
enormous handicap upon those who would be efficient 
and conscientious in rendering full service for value re- 
ceived. The amount of work to be performed by an 
employe, especially in a unionized industry, is too often 
measured by the minimum amount performed by the 
least efficient. and the efficient workman who renders 
conscientious serviee, who studies to inerease his effi- 
cieney, and whose production thereby is increased above 
that of his less energetie associates, immediately loses 
standing with his union, often is reprimanded and 
threatened with expulsion and brutal treatment, and 
thus is forced to surrender initiative, conscience and skill 
to unprineipled molders of his destiny. This condition 
exists today in every unionized district. The union man 
who, if left alone, would improve his time, increase his 
efficiency, educate, feed and clothe his family, and work 
for the betterment of his community as well as the sue- 
cess of the enterprise by which he is employed, is swayed 
by the pernicious influence of associates who, when noi 
employed, may be found squandering time and money. 

It is difficult to convinee any union man that he its 
being duped. [lis viewpoint has been so warped by 
long association with the single idea that unconscionable 
‘‘eapitalists’’ are striving to keep him shackled to 
poverty and industrial ‘‘slavery’’ that no amount of 
evidence to the contrary ean convince him otherwise. 
Only by bitter experience will he learn. Only by a 
lifetime of struggle and hardship will be survive the 
results of his narrowed perspective and his limited op- 
portunities. Unshackled from the bonds of unionism, 


freed from the thongs which bind his initiative and his 
opportunities, released from the influences which strive 
to keep him from seeking knowledge and from enlarging 
his productive capacity—both of which will enlarge his 
earning power and increase his value to his employer— 
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he would enjoy an independence of thought and action 
and a ‘‘living wage’’ which are now denied him by 
reason of the limitations and restrictions placed upon 
him by those who do his thinking for him. 


SLAPPING FAIRNESS IN THE FACE 

OVERNMENT OPERATION of the Muscle 

Shoals power and nitrate plants looms as a possi- 

bility since the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry rejected the offer of Henry Ford to pur- 
chase the nitrate plants and lease the dams and power 
rights for 100 years. Thus far the question of offering 
private enterprise the opportunity of leasing and oper- 
ating the Musele Shoals project under the Federal Water 
Power act has not been given serious consideration. Sup- 
porters of the Ford proposal have strongly urged legis- 
lation which would ignore completely the Federal Water 
Power Commission which logically should have jurisdie- 
tion over this great undertaking. The reason for this is 
apparent, for the Ford proposal does not contemplate 
any form of governmental supervision or safe-guards 
to the interests of the publie which would be applied 
under the terms of the water power act. There are no 
provisions or guarantees of any consequence in the Ford 
proposition except those which are binding upon the 
government. 

If Henry Ford should lease Musele Shoals under the 
Federal Water Power act, he or his corporation would 
be compelled to keep records and make reports to the 
government by means of which his net investment in the 
properties may always be known; the government could 
see that the properties are properly maintained, that 
adequate depreciation reserves are established, that 
power resources are fully utilized, and that the govern- 
ment’s enormous investment is amply protected at all 
times. 

To lease Musele Shoals under terms more liberal than 
those provided in the water power act would set a prece- 
dent which would start a clamor from every corpora- 
tion now operating under that act for a modification of 
their leases and an extension of time from 50 to 100 
years. Shackling unborn generations with a legislative 
contraet which gives away stupendous rights without 
corresponding safeguards will never meet with publie 
approval. Neither can justification be found for mak- 
ing an exception to the law in the ease of Henry Ford 
while other power lessees are held strictly to the terms 
of that-daw. 

That the Federal Water Power Commisson, if afforded 

opportunity, can negotiate a contract or contracts. 
Which will insure the fullest practicable utilization of 
poWer at a minimum of expense to the government, and 
benefit of industries and municipalities of the 
south\seems entirely reasonable. The water power com- 


mission so long as it remains in existenee, is the logical 
ageney 40 handle the promotion of Musele Shoals as well 
as all other water power development. Conservation of 


these resdurces amply justifies the centralization of au- 
thority wkler a single administrative ageney, and the 
necessary Appropriations with which that ageney ean 
function effectively. Any effort to dispose of the eoun- 
try’s huge wAter power resources by legislation designed 
to emasculate\the terms of the water power act should 
be defeated or\that act should be repealed and the eom- 
mission abolished. 
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TWIN STRIKES FORCE DRASTIG FEDERAL ACTION 


Government Assumes Unprecedented Control of Coal and Transportation Situations 


—Flood of Litigation Foreseen as Result 


Plah Launched With Details Undeveloped 


—Small Hope for Averting Fuel Shortage During Winter Months 


RIVEN by the possibility that the greatest in- 

dustrial upheaval in the history of the country 

may bring a coal and food famine to the United 
States, the government has been forced to take unpre- 
cedented steps in its effort to control the situation. In 
taking these steps, the administration has selected its 
basis of authority from the transportation act of 1920, 
which states that the In- 


fashion, with the government planning to meet detail 
problems as they presented themselves after the system 
of control was established. 

One of the most interesting phases of the situation 
developing late last month was centered around possi- 
bilities of government action should eases present them- 
selves where car supplies would be refused by the 
I. C. C. on the ground that 


terstate Commerce Com- 
mission may create or re- 
voke regulations pertain- 
ing to railway traffic as it 
sees fit when it is of the 
opinion that ‘‘shortage of 
equipment, congestion of 
traffic or other emergency 
requiring immediate  ac- 
tion exists in any section 
of the country.’”’ 
Possibilities exist that a 
flood of ligitation similar 
to but in far greater mag- 
nitude than that which in- 
undated the railway com- 
mission wili follow the Section 1919 
broad exercising of powers 
which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must 
undertake under the dWestern Interior 9,957,000 
present plan of control. “and Northwest. 14,831,000 
Close observers declare fTotal ..... 318,314,000 
that shippers throughout 
the country whose ship- 
ments are diverted or 
stopped entirely by the 
commission under its en- 


have been accentuated. 


Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas 


Dakota not included. 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 

The following table analyzes production during 
the first half of 1922 by major groups of fields, and 
for comparison the corresponding figures for 1919 
to 1921 are shown. In each of the five major re- the control system must 
gions the output this year was far below the years 
of activity. In comparison with 1921, the North- 
east showed little change, and the Southern Ap- 
palachians increased. In the Eastern and Western 
interior regions, where practically all fields are : b 
unionized, 1922 was far behind 1921 on June 30. be entered into in such 
In the three weeks since June 30 these differences 


Production of soft coal in the first half of the year, 
(net tons) 


159,057,000 117,970,000 117,388,000 


10,514,000 8,439,000 10,051,000 
59,004,000 46,558,000 39,705,000 
12,649,000 9,605,000 7,083.000 


unfair prices were being 
charged for the commodi- 
ties intended for shipment. 
That Secretary Hoover, in 
his position as director of 


have possession of ‘‘an ace 
in the hole’’ to deal with 
this contingency seemed a 
certainty. Were this not 
the case, a contest might 


cases under which neces- 
sity for production of coal 
at vital sources of supply 
would be pitted against 
refusal of the government 
to supply ears to those 
particular points should 
prices deemed by the gov- 
ernment as ‘‘unfair’’ be 


1920 estimated estimated 
1921 1922 


18,608,000 13,686,000 12,892,000 asked. 
259,832,000 196,258,000 187,119,000 
(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, East- 
ern Kentucky and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
(c) Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, 
and Texas. (e) Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota and Washington. 
(f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and South 


While no possibility or 
indication of such a situa- 
tion presented itself, close 
observers noted that the 
government could at no 
time take a position in deal 


forcement of priority rul- 
ing may bring suits against the Government in great 
numbers. These suits, if brought, would claim viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act which declares 
that ‘‘it shall be unlawful for any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act to make or give any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm or corporation, or 
locality or any particular description of traffic in any 
respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, 
company, firm, corporation or locality or any particu- 
lar description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.”’ 

So absolutely without precedent was this move that 
announcement of the plan found details for its operation 
far from decided upon. 

Failure of attempts to bring about negotiation of the 
strikes had forced the government to hurriedly set up 
a machinery which would provide as best it could 
against shortages of coal and food. This plan, origina- 
tion of which is accredited to Secretary Hoover, was 
placed in. force by the administration on the theory 
that it would operate in a more or less automatic 
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ing with the results from 
the combined strike which would leave it without a 
reserve power to act in cases where condition threaten 
to vault over established plants for control. 

This system of maintaining a reserve power is well 
demonstrated in the efforts of Secretary Hoover to pre- 
vent a run away coal market. When such a market 
first showed possibilities of approach Secretary Hoover 
played his ‘‘moral suasion’’ plan against the tendeney 
of economie forces to increase prices. When these 
forces became so strong as to assert themselves despite 
‘moral suasion,’’ the reserve was called upon, furnish- 
ing a definite leverage in the form of control of prices 
by manipulation of ear supply. 

Rising above all discussions of the procedure taken 
by the government and questions relating to the legality 
of such procedure, the fact remains that nothing but 
the most sudden return of all the coal mines of the coun- 
try to normal production will stave off a fuel st ringeney 
this winter. 

Even should the plan for operation of the mines un- 
der armed protection reach the height of. its efficiency, 
with all miners who have been kept from work by intimi- 


| 
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THREE MEMBERS OF THE “COAL CABINET” 
Law, science and transportation are the specialties of these federal officials who lend their technical knowledge to 
administration of the government’s plan to cope with effects of the coal and rail strikes. Left to right: Blackburn 
Easterline, Department of Justice; H. Foster Bain, Department of the Interior, and Clyde B. Aitchison, Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


dation returning to their places, the best possible weekly 
production obtainable in the face of strike conditions 
existing at present would be 6,500,000 tons. Add to this 
a possibility that importations will reach the weekly 
figure of 1,000,000 tons the total still falls far short of 
the nation’s necessity. A weekly production of at least 
12,500,000 tons would have to be achieved almost imme- 
diately to avert a fuel shortage this winter. 

The following announcement was made on July 26 at 
the office of the Seeretary of Commerce: 

‘‘The President today requested the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Seeretary of Com- 
merce, and Commissioner Aitchison of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or their representatives, to act 
as a Coal Distribution Committee under the temporary 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Commerce. A fifth 
member is to be added to the committee later, who will 
undertake the administrative direction. The ultimate 
character of the organization must depend upon the 
situation.’’ 

TELEGRAM TO GOVERNORS 


On the same day, Secretary Hoover sent out the fol- 
lowing telegram to the governors of the states on be- 
half of the Presidential Coal Distribution Committee, 
as the first step toward decentralizing the organiza- 
tion for equitable distribution, and maintenance of fair 
prices, of coal. Under this plan the distribution for 
railway use will be directed from Washington, but, with 
the possible exception of a few interstate public utilities, 
the responsibility for all other distribution will rest upon 
organizations set up under state control. 

The text of Secretary Hoover’s telegram: 

‘‘In order that the Federal government may do its 
part in the distribution of coal supplies over the present 
very difficult situation, the President has appointed a 
committee on coal distribution comprising representa- 
tives of Departments of Justice, Interior, Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Department of Commerce 
under my chairmanship for the purpose of securing co- 
ordination of Federal agencies in the best distribution 
of the available coal supplies. 

**Certain priorities have been established in necessary 


commodities and fuel by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission who have asked your state Publie Utilities Com- 
mission if Interstate Commission may have its active 
assistance in the distribution of coal to transportation 
and public utilities and governmental institutions if 
necessary. Beyond this the Presidential committee on 
coal distribution are cooperating with coal operators and 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in an en- 
deavor to secure that coal shall be sold from the mines 
at a fair price. 

““The agencies and present authority of the Federal 
government of course do not enable it to protect the 
ultimate consumer of coal within the boundaries of a 
state further than such protection can be secured by the 
above means that coal sold in Interstate Commerce shall 
be sold to the original purchaser at a fair price and that 
fair distribution between states be obtained. The prob- 
lem of securing that the ultimate consumer shall be pro- 
tected upon coal now in eireulation and on resale of coal 
clistributed as above and that equitable distribution shall 
be earried out must rest within the authority of each 
state. [ am sending this telegram at the request of the 
President to learn if you feel that you can undertake to 
create a state organization under your direction to 
secure that this shall be done and with which we ean 
rate.’’ 


OFFICIALS SEE GOOD BUSINESS AHEAD 
IF STRIKES END SOON 

Fk A SATISFACTORY settlement of the present 

labor difficulties ean be reached in the near future, 

there is every reason to believe that business will 
continue on its present level, or even increase in volume, 
according to officials of the Department of Commeree, 
who have been studying the business conditions of the 
country very closely. The failure to reestablish European 
economic equilibrium may continue to limit our foreign 
trade in that direction, but domestie conditions as well 


as those in many other parts of the world are favorable 
to further expansion, it is said. 
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“MOUTHPIECE OF THE WESTERN MINING INDUSTRY” 


Newly Created Western Division of Mining Congress Will Crystallize Sentiment— 
Unity of Sentiment at Denver Conference An Indication of Body's Possibilities— 
Organization To Be Completed Within Near Future 


By Burton BuNCH 
Western Secretary, American Mining Congress 


HE UNITY of sentiment on many vital ques- 

tions, expressed by the Western Mining Confer- 

ence in Denver in June, is an indication of results 
that may be expected from a successful functioning of 
the Western Division of the Congress, the creation of 
which was authorized by the conference. It will not be 
so necessary in the future to lay elaborate plans for spe- 
cial gatherings long in advance of dates set for such 
meetings, because the purposes of the new division, if 
carried out as now seems certain, will make it easier for 
the mining industry in the territory included to express 
itself on matters of general interest in the west. Whether 
these questions are problems of economies or legislation 
the plans now. developing for covering the field will 
enable the executive forees of the division to learn what 
the west desires, and to communicate these desires to the 
Washington office as the concerted action of the west. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Perhaps no broader explanation of the purposes of 
the Western Division than the opening paragraph of the 
creating resolution can be given. The means by which 
these purposes are to be realized are yet to be arrived 
at but the board of governors representing the states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming, when these states have 
named such representatives, will have authority to con- 
duct the affairs of the division so that the: intent and 
purposes may become real. The resolution sets out the 
motif,of the division as follows: 

nh, develop larger cooperation among those engaged 
in the mining industry of the western states and to pro- 
vide a medium for greater unanimity of thought and 
action in assisting the work of the American Mining 
Congress. ’’ 

The thirteen states named are those generally re- 
ferred to as the Rocky. Mountain and Pacifie Coast 
states. 

The provisions of the original resolution are for the 
naming of one member of the western board of gover- 
nors by each of the thirteen states, such selection to be 
made by the existing state organizations in any way they 
see fit. In those states in which state chapters of the na- 
tional organization exist, the selection is to be made from 
among the membership of the chapter. In states where 
there are two or more mining organizations, selection of 
one representative is to be made by joint action. The 
secretaries of state chapters, and one secretary from each 
state where there are no chapters, are to be ex-officio 
members of the board of governors. When seven repre- 
sentatives have been selected by as many states, election 
of a chairman of the board and a governor is to be held, 
either by referendum, or by a special meeting. 

CooPpeRATION With Parent Bopy 

The plan makes is possible for the national offices of 
the Mining Congress to cooperate directly, through the 
Board of Governors of the Western Division with those 
organizations representing the industry in states where 
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no official chapter exists, and thus will do away with 
much of the duplication of effort in action on public 
questions affecting mining. The duty of the board of 
governors will be to consider and take action on such 
matters as may be pending with the congress, to the 
end that the parent body may proceed intelligently with 
full appreciation of the wishes of those most directly 
concerned. It has been difficult in the past, particularly 
in considering complicated questions in which there may 
be a wide variety of opinion, to obtain from the west any 
expression sufficiently representative to justify the 
American Mining Congress in taking a definite stand as 
speaker for the west. 

The Western Division will in the nature of things be 
materially assisted by the western secretary, who by his 
travels to the various districts of the west will be able to 
‘*feel’’ the sentiment growing on any important ques- 
tion, and so report to the members of the board, and to 
the Washington office. He will be available with reason- 
able notice to participate in state meetings at which 
information he may possess may be desired, and at such 
meetings to report the things he knows have been done, 
or have been considered in other western states. 

Two Meetings SCHEDULED 

Two meetings of the Board of Governors of the West- 
ern Division are contemplated for each year, one to be 
held at the time and place of the annual Mining Con- 
gress Convention, and the other at a time and place to 
be selected by the Board of Governors. Special meet- 
ings may be held as need arises for discussion of matters 
that require speedy action. 

sriefly the Western Division will operate to dissemi- 
nate information essential to the formulation and con- 
centration of ideas leading to a common viewpoint on 
all issues affecting western mining interests. Details of 
its work will be discussed in Denver early in August, and 
a more definite organization, possibly as to future neces- 
sary committees of the Board of Governors, will be made 
part of the meeting to be held in conjunction with the 
convention in Cleveland in October. 


ROYALTY RECEIPTS REACH HIGH TOTAL 
OYALTIES received from the production of 
minerals on leased public lands are becoming an 
important item of Federal revenue, according to 

the United States Bureau of Mines, which reports re- 
ceipts totaling $5,766,507 to June 30 from the produe- 
tion of oil, gas and gasoline in the states of Wyoming, 
Montana and California. Oil and gas royalties are now 
being reported in excess of half a million dollars per 
month, receipts for June amounting to $565,199. Of 
this amount $295,147 is credited to Wyoming, $250,297 
is eredited to California, and $19,755 to Montana. 
Royalties from the production of oil, amounting to 
$990,708, constitute the bulk of the June receipts. 
Royalties on gas amounted to $11,719, and on natural- 
gas gasoline were $2,771. 
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WESTERN MINING INDUSTRY IS 


Mid-Year Reports of Geological Saas? s Experts Carry Optimistic Tone Generally— 


Improvement Due to Increasing Prices, 


Conditions—Depression Retains Hold in Few Districts 


LOWLY BUT SURELY the mining industry of 

western states is working its way out of the depihs 

of depression into which it was plunged by the twin 
troubles of dull markets and sky-high production costs. 
Reports compiled by experts of the Geological Survey 
to indicate the position held by the industry at the mid- 
year point, show a general tendency toward revival, 
though progress made in this direction is by no means 
uniform among the various states. Conditions in many 
localities have so im- 
proved as to be able to 
bear the description of 
‘*normal’’ without ex- 
aggeration, while the 
situation several 
places retains a great 
deal of the gloomy as- 
pect which it has held 
for many months. 

In practiealiy every 
case where an improve- 
ment is reported, in- 
creasing prices, redue- 
tions in freight rates 
are held mainly re- 
sponsible, with better 
labor conditions also 
standing as a strong 
factor influencing the 
situation. 


Utah Reports Gain 

Utah shows the most 
progress toward a gen- 
uine revival. Indications of this revival are found in 
the gradual increase of metal prices and generally good 
labor conditions, according to V. C. Heikes. Redue- 
tion of freight rates is cited as one of the factors con- 
tributing to the stimulation of mining activities in that 
state. 

Though Utah’s gold output has been steadily decreas- 
ing since 1911, the diminution in output during the 
current year should not be large, Mr. Heikes declares, if 
the Bingh: 1m mines return to a normal output. Continued 
increase in production of both gold and silver in Piute 
County suggests an increased output for the present 
year as compared to 1921. 

The record of silver production which mines of the 
Tinpie district established during the period of de pres- 

sion is being upheld, with a marked increase shown in 

the quantity of low grade ore milled. Conditions in the 
Park City district are better than they have been for a 
year. 

Copper production has shown little inclination to in- 
erease, the Utah Copper Company, which produces most 
of the copper in that state being idle about 9 months and 
only started to operate one of its mills in April, 1922. 
The mine will probably be producing 50 percent of its 
normal output later in the year. The mid-year found 
several other properties laying plans which should de- 
velop at least a nominal increase before the end of 1922. 

The state’s lead output was far below normal in 1921 


and will probably be small in 1922. 


HELPING HIM OUT 


Resumption of 


REVIVING 


Freight Rate Cuts and Improved Labor 


operations on a comparatively small scale has been noted 
in several districts but no general turn for the better is 
being noted. 

Slight inereases in the price of zine have shown their 
results in shipments of quantities of zine concentrate. 
No marked improvement is seen, however. 


Montana Output Nearing Normal 


Normal metal production in Montana is being ‘ 
regained,’’ according 
to C. N. Gerry. In 
June most of the eop- 
per and zine mines at 
Butte, the mill and 
smelting plant at Ana- 
eonda, and the elee- 
trolytie plant at Great 
Falls were active after 
a year of small pro- 
duetion. The prices of 
copper, lead and zine 
had inereased some- 
what and the labor 
conditions were nearly 
normal during the first 
six months of the year. 

Montana’s gold out- 
, put will become nor- 
mal as soon as the 
mines of Butte are in 
cooperation. The Shan- 
non mine continues 
production; the Swiss- 


‘rapidly 


mont mine, at Elkhorn, is producing mueh gold and 
the Keating mine at Toston is again producing a gold- 
bearing iron ore. The output of silver from copper 


ore in Montana during the current year will be about 
half that of normal, but the output of silver from zine 
ore and silver ore will probably be great as an un- 
usually large quantity of concentrate from Butte is be- 
ing treated. 
Montana’s copper output of 1922 will certainly exceed 
that of 1921 and may be greater than that of 1920 which 
was 177,059,260 pounds. In June nearly 12,000 men 
were working at the mines at Butte. 
Activities which promise soon to bring lead production 
of the state to a point approximating normal figures are 
reported. A large output of eleetrolytie zine is assured 
for 1922. No dividends were paid by Montana mines in 

the first half of 1922. 
Arizona Sees Marked Activities 
The mines and smelting plants of Arizona have shown 
marked activity since January, according to Mr. Heikes. 
By mid-year the copper mines had resumed production 
though they were not making their normal output. 
Despite the fact that the price of copper has not inereased 
greatly in 1922, smelters at Douglas, Hayden, Miami, 
Globe, and those near Jerome have been working at a 
moderate rate. The United Verde Copper Company has 
made noteworthy improvements at the plant during the 
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period of idleness, and a new smelting plant is promised 
for the Magma mine, in Pinal County. 

The first six months of 1922 brought increased activity 
in the state’s gold production, which will continue to 
increase in proportion to progress made by the copper 
mines toward a normal output. 

An increase in the output of silver in Arizona can be 
expected when final figures are compiled for 1922, as the 
price of the metal is high and the output of copper 
bullion will be greater as the metal market improves. 
Shipments of ore and bullion increased during 1921 and 
probably will continue to do so as the newly opened smel- 
ters require silicious ore. An increase in lead output 
from Bisbee and Tombstone is expected for 1922 as com- 
pared with small production in these districts last year. 
No zine ore was shipped in 1921 but evidences of activity 
are being seen in the Warren district. 

California Gold Output Increases 


California’s mining industry has shown some progress 
during the past six months in extracting itself from de- 
pressed conditions, according to Charles G. Yale, who 
notes, however, that this improvement is mainly in gold 
mines, for the mining of other metals shows a decrease 
in output. During the first six months of 1922 the 
United States Mint at San Francisco and local smelters 
and refiners received from the mines of California 
$7,721,258 in gold, $371,140 more than during the first 
six months of 1921, when the receipts were $482,000 less 
than in the first six months of 1920. 

The gold-mining industry is slowly recovering from 
the effects of the war, but a number of the mines still 
continue to work under restrictions and few large deep 
or placer mines are being started. The increase in the 
output of gold appears to be coming from an added num- 
ber of small mines, both deep and placer, that are worked 
by their owners or lessees rather than from*the proper- 
ties of the larger companies, but the increase is mainly 
in the output of the dredges, more gold coming from the 
dredges now than from all the deep mines in the state. 
The ratio of increase in the output of gold from the deep 
mines ts about 4 percent and that of the inerease from 
the combined placers, including dredges, is 15 percent. 
The water supply for the hydraulic and other placer 
mines has generally been good, but it came a month or 
more later than usual, owing to cold weather and the 
packing of snow on the mountains, and this condition 
naturally reduced somewhat the receipts of gold from the 
placer mines early in the year. 

Silver received by the mint and local smelters and re- 
finers during the first half of 1922 amounted to 
$1,440,842, valued at $1 an ounce or $157,147 less than in 
the first half of 1921 when silver was valued at $1.09 per 
ounce. This decrease is due to the continued idleness 
of most of the large copper and lead-producing mines, 
from which much of the silver mined in California is de- 
rived. 

The present conditions in the mining of copper, lead 
and zine in California are not encouraging. 

Idaho Shows An Improvement 


Considerable improvement has been shown in Idaho’s 
mining conditions during the past six months, according 
to Mr. Gerry. Increased optimism came to lead oper- 
ators especially in June, when the price of lead advanced 
to 5.5 cents a pound, thus enabling several producers to 
join with the Bunker Hill, Morning and Hecla Mines, 
which had been furnishing almost the entire output dur- 
ing the period of depression. 

Although no great change in the gold mining situa- 
tion in Idaho has been noticed during the first half of 
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the year, it is expected that new hydraulic operations 
may add considerably to the output of the immediate 
future. 

Silver production for the current year probably will 
show an increase over that of 1921 as the price of lead 
is higher and several of the old producers are preparing 
to operate. Effects of freight rate reduction are being 
felt and labor conditions are reported as being more 
nearly normal. The copper output is showing slight in- 
crease, although mines in Shoshone County are still idle. 

If lead mining conditions continue to improve as they 
have thus far in 1922 an increased output of lead will be 
made during the year, though the Hercules, Tamarack 
and Custer, and Callahan Lead-Zine, have been idle half 
the year. Continued development work is being carried 
on in the zine mines of the state but no shipments are 
being made. 


Nevada Enjoys Increased Activity 

The mines of Nevada, especially the silver mines, 
showed increased activity, according to Mr. Heikes of the 
Geological Survey. The copper mines are just again be- 
coming productive; the zine mines and most of the lead 
mines are at a low ebb, but the silver mines and most of 
the gold mines are rapidly returning to a normal output. 

Production of gold in the state is not expected to in- 
crease in 1922, due to idleness of many of the mines 
throughout the first half of the year. The quantity of 
gold obtained from copper ore probably will be greater 
in 1922 because of preparation for active operation at 
the Ely mines. Encouragement was lent to the silver 
situation by steady increases in production reported 
from Tonopah, and by the opening of new ore bodies. 
The recent increases in lead prices and the reduced 
freight rates may create a larger output of the metal later 
in the year, much lead ore and concentrate already hav- 
ing been shipped under these improved conditions. A 
continuation in the rise of zine prices also will be re- 
flected in final production figures at the end of the eur- 
rent year. 


Washington Slow In Reviving 


The mines of Washington are not returning to normal 
production the early part of 1922 as rapidly as those of 
the other western states according to Mr. Gerry. The 
shipments during the first half of 1922 were unusually 
small but it is expected that even increases will be shown 
later in the year. 

The value of the gold output may be increased by re- 
vival which is being slowly evidenced in the republic 
district. 

The production of silver has been far below normal, a 
slight increase in silver from copper ores being reported 
however together with several scattered shipments of 
rich ore. The lead mines at Northport will probably 
become more active producers as the price of lead in- 
creases. 


Oregon Conditions “Not Satisfactory” 

Metal mining conditions in Oregon are by no means 
satisfactory at present, according to reports compiled by 
Mr. Yale. 

The decided falling-off in gold production is due 
largely to the conditions of the dredging mdustry. Re- 
turns for the first six months of 1922 from the Powder 
River dredge, usually the largest gold producer in Ore- 
gon, show a drop of 30 percent from the corresponding 
period in 1921 and dredging on this famous property 
will come to an end in August for the ground is worked 
out. Despite the general situation, however, scattered 
indications of a turn for the better are being observed. 
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Colorado Mining is Reviving 


Mining in Colorado showed some general signs of im- 
provement during the first six months of 1922, according 
to Mr. Henderson. Cripple Creek, which produced 
$4,300,000 in 1921, continued production at exactly the 
same rate in 1922. Telluride maintained steady pro- 
duction and increased shipments of concentrate. North- 
ern Gilpin County is showing more activity in develop- 
ment than it has for many years. 

With the exception of Cripple Creek and certain parts 
of Gilpin County, future mining in Colorado is inti- 
mately dependent on the metallurgical treatment of zine 
and the market for the metal, as the mining of zine ores 
usually leads to the development of other ores. Certain 
mines that produce ore capable of separatiom into zine 
concentrate and lead concentrate can not operate unless 
there is a market for the zine concentrate. If commer- 
cial zine can be obtained from certain ores and concen- 
trates in other mines the metallurgical troubles at lead 
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bullion smelters will be lessened and the penalty charges 
on such ores will be removed. 


New Mexico Reports Improvements 


Several large companies in New Mexico resumed min- 
ing during the first half of the present year and the 
general situation of the industry in that state is improv- 
ing according to Mr. Henderson. 

On April 1 the Chino Copper Co.’s 12,000-ton concen- 
tration-flotation mill at Hurley, which was closed April 
12, 1921, was set in motion at 30 percent of its capacity. 
South Dakota Sees Increase 


The quantity of bullion produced by the Homestake 
and Trojan mines and several small placers during the 
first six months of 1922 indicates that the production 
of gold and silver in South Dakota for the current year 
will be larger than in 1921, aeeording to C. W. Hender- 
son of the Geological Survey. If the new south mill of 
the Homestake Company is in operation by September 
it is expected the production will be materially in- 
creased. 


ACTION ON ALL ALASKAN OIL LEASING 
REQUESTS SOON WILL BE COMPLETED 


ISPOSITION of most of the applications for oil 
D= gas permits involving lands in Alaska will 

be made within a few weeks, according to an 
announcement by the General Land Office. From Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, the date of the passage of the oil leasing 
act, to June 1, 1922, 926 such applications were received 
by the land office. Of these final disposition has been 
made in 558 eases by the granting of permits. In 32 
cases the applications have been rejected. 


Magsority For Cotp Bay LAanps 


About two-thirds of the applications are for lands 
located in the Alaskan Peninsula in the Cold Bay region, 
the remainder being scattered over the Katalla, Yaka- 
taga, Iliamna, Kootsaahoo, Seward, Wasilla, Anchorage, 
Aniashak, Lituya Bay, Young Bay and Kachewak Bay 
regions. 

The applications, as a rule, are for the full area that 
may be granted under a permit—2,560 acres, and the 
entire area applied for is approximately 2,225,000 acres. 
Practically all of this land is unsurveyed, and, in most 
instances, the descriptions thereof, shown by metes and 
bounds, are very indefinite, so that the difficulties en- 
countered in considering the applications, in view of the 
many conflicts which exist, may be readily seen. 

On March 8, 1921, in order to expedite business, the 
department decided to issue prospecting permits with- 
out waiting for adjustment of possible conflicts, each 
permit having placed therein a clause requiring permit- 
tees to adjust the conflicts by agreement, or otherwise, 
within six months. On December 30, 1921, the depart- 
ment extended the time within which to comply with 
these requirements until July 1, 1922. 


At the request of the parties in interest in the Cold 
Bay district, the General Land Office undertook to make 
certain surveys which, while made in part, have not yet 
been completed in the field, and consequently plats of 
survey are not yet available. However, from an unoffi- 
cial map of the survey now in the General Land Office, 
it appears that lines of survey, duly monumented, have 
been run through what is known as the East and West 
fields of that district, sufficient to enable a tie thereto 
of the lands embraced in the various claims. 


JOSEPH WOODBURY APPOINTED SECRETARY 
OF NEW MEXICO CHAPTER 


OSEPH WOODBURY, a native of Colorado and a 
J young attorney of Silver City, New Mexico, was 

chosen by the Executive Committee of the New 
Mexico Chapter, American Mining Congress in a meet- 
ing July 15, to sueeeed Burton Buneh as secretary of 
that organization. Mr. Woodbury is well qualified for 
the work, having an insight into the technical phases of 
mining from a two years’ study of mining engineering, 
and a long residence in the Breckenridge District, Colo- 
rado. He is thoroughly familiar with mining conditions 
in New Mexico, where he has lived for a number of years. 
His legal training will be of value. 

The New Mexico chapter was organized in Silver City 
in October, 1920, and is the newest of the state sub- 
divisions of the national organization. John M. Sully, 
manager of the Chino Copper Company’s operations at 
Santa Rita and Hurley is its governor, and is also the 
Mining Congress vice-president for his state. He was 
named by the chapter recently as New Mexico’s member 
of the Board of Governors of the Western Division. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX REVISED 


HE DEPARTMENT of Labor has revised its 
series of index numbers showing changes in Ievels 
of wholesale prices by regrouping commodities, 
adding new articles and using the 1919 census for weight- 
ing in place of the 1909 census data. In former reports 
the Bureau confined an article to a particular group 
regardless of its fitness for inclusion also in other groups. 
Under the new plan articles under more than one elassifi- 
cation are included in other classifications. For example, 
struetural steel, nails, and other metal products used in 
building are included in building materials as well as in 
the metal grouping. In computing the general index 
number for all commodities such articles are counted 
only once to avoid duplication in the final result. All 


computations are earried back to 1913 for comparison 
with the pre-war standard. 

The revised index number for May, 1922, on fuel and 
lighting is given as 216, metals 119, building materials 
160, and chemicals 122, as compared to 100 in 1913. 


ALASKA’S COAL—THE GREAT PERPLEXITY 


Government's Field of Future Action Narrows as Private Industry Shakes Head at Proposal-- 
National Safety a Large Factor--May Lead to Operation Under High Cost—Only Further 
Development Can Prove Field’s Value 


By IRA L. SMITH 


ISAPPOINTING RESULTS have come to the 

government’s first intensive efforts to link private 

industry .with development of Alaska’s coal de- 
posits on a large scale. The Lake and Export Coal Com- 
pany, of West Virginia, has refused to undertake opera- 
tions in the Matanuska field, following receipt of reports 
from its engineers who have made a thorough study of 
the situation and declare this development will involve 
such cost as to place it beyond commercial feasibility. 


Onty Two Courses or ACTION 


Only two courses of action seem available for the gov- 
ernment, now that the only commercial organization 
manifesting more than 


Director Bain, of the Bureau of Mines, was directly 
charged with the task of casting about for a private con- 
cern willing to undertake these operations. Although he 
approached several of the largest coal producing corpora- 
tions in the country with the proposition, all but the 
Lake and Export Company summarily refused to favor 
it with more than even a casual first thought. 

CORPORATION Saw PossIBILITIES 

Officials of the West Virginia concern, however, saw 
the presence of a possibility under which exceptionally 
good management and extensive capital might be turned 
into such efficient channels that the work might be 

made commercially 


a mild interest in the 
possibilities of Alaska 
coal has turned away 
from the proposal to 


DR. BAIN OUTLINES RESULTS OF ALASKAN 
COAL INVESTIGATION 


profitable. Officials of 
the Interior Depart- 
ment, seeing this in- 
clination and realizing 


operate under a fed- Dr. Bain returned from Alaska on July 26th and issued that they probably 
eral lease. The gov- would not meet if else- 
ae a statement relative to his investigations of Alaskan coal, é : 
ernment either must where, sought to in- 
offer to purchase Mata- part of which was as follows: duee the company to 
nuska coal for naval “While no immediate prospect exists for the shipment enter immediately into 


use at so attractive a 
figure as to enable pri- 
vate industry to be as- 
sured against loss, or it 
must add $100,000 to 
the $1,300,000 already 
spent in development 
work and thus seek to 
bring to light a poten- 
tial production which 
not yet has been as- 
sured. 


market. 


That the government 
will make further de- 
termined efforts to turn 
the Matanuska fields to 


of Alaskan coal to outside markets, this fact should not be 
interpreted to mean that there is no coal in Alaska 
coal which is sufficiently high grade normally to stand the 
cost of transport can, under present conditions and accord- 
ing to present knowledge, only be mined at prohibitive 
expense, while that which can be mined cheaply is too low 
grade to seli in competition wrth coals already in the 


“Coal suitable for local industries and domestic con- 
sumption is present in abundant quantities and can be 
mined and transported to points along the government 
railroad cheaply enough to afford a most important assur- 
ance that the Territory can and will be developed. 


a leasing arrangement. 
The vague knowledge 
of the field’s possibil- 
ities prevented agree- 
ment to this proposal, 
however, although the 
company was suffi- 
ciently attracted to 
send a corps of engi- 
neers to Alaska to in- 
vestigate and make a 
report upon which 
final aceeptance or re- 
jection of the plan 
would be based. 


The 


These engineers made 
a close study of the 


avail as a source of 
coal to furnish a sup- —— 
ply for the naval vessels on the Pacific Coast 1s a cer- 
taintv. Driven by strategie policies to develop such a 
supply, the Navy Department will bring every possible 
pressure to bear toward that end. This situation leaves 
the Interior Department, recently placed in administra- 
tion of the work, in an extremely unenviable position: 
faced by necessity of accomplishing a given result, it 
has but a pessimistic outlook and insufficient induce- 
ments with which to undertake its task. 

This negative situation is emphasized, of course, by 
the Lake and Export Company’s decision to not under- 
take operations. This decision was reached only after a 
most exhaustive investigation of the field had been made. 
Shortly after supervision of the Alaska fields was trans- 
ferred from the Navy to the Interior Department, it was 
announced by federal officials that the government would 
proceed under the policy that it had no right to ‘“go into 
the coal business’? and that development of the fields 
would have to be in the hands of private industry ex- 
celusively. 
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work already done un- 
der the Navy’s supervision, consisting of a laborious and 
costly pursuit of the erratic veins as they faulted and 
folded back and forth. The Navy had been unable to 
sink a straight shaft through to the bottom of the sin- 
cline, where drill holes indicate probable presence of a 
large body of coal, because this operation would cause 
the miners to ‘‘lose’’ the vein before they had reached 
the bottom of the U-shaped formation. 


Hien Cost Per Ton 

Under the system of mining dictated by the Navy, 
only one ton out of every three would be brought to the 
surface, according to approximate estimates. The re- 
mainder would be left in place until the operations had 
penetrated as far as possible, when the Navy would begin 
at the back of the mine and bring coal to the surface as 
necessity demanded, tearing down supports behind as 
the reserves were mined. 

This procedure, necessitated by the Navy’s desire to 
render the mine a veritable store-house of coal to be held 
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pending an emergency, would foree an industrial con- 
cern operating the mine to place practically all the over- 
head expense of the development which it would meet as 
the work progressed upon one ton out of each three. 
head expense of the development upon one ton out of 
each three which it would meet as the work progressed. 
To meet this expense, it would be necessary to place what 
would appear to be almost an exorbitant price upon the 
coal brought to the surface. Experts declare that a pri- 
vate company would have to receive at least $15 a ton for 
coal brought out of the mine if it were to *‘make both 
ends meet.”’ 

To cap the existing climax, the Interior Department 
finds itself constantly confronted by the faet that dila- 
tory practices in connection with the Matanuska mine 
would result in conditions approximating utter destrue- 
tion. Even a temporary abandonment would certainly 
result in a freezing of the water in tunnels and shacks, 
after which the mine 
would be ‘‘in about 
the same condition as 
those at Lens after the 
German oceupation,”’ 
to use the words of one 
authority. 

This condition makes 
it evident that a defi- 
nite policy must not 
only be initiated but 
diligently pursued in 
development work. 

Thus, in the final 
analysis, the entire fu- 
ture of the field swings 
around the price which 
the Navy is willing to 
pay for establishment 
of a fuel supply upon 
the western coast. If 
the Navy Department 
informs the Interior 
Department that it is willing to pay $15, or whatever the 
figure may be, for the coal, and if the Interior Depart- 
ment can convince some industrial organization that this 
price will eliminate chances of financial loss, then the 
shaft may be driven through under private capital. 
Otherwise the Navy Department or Congress directly 
must furnish the Interior Department with sufficient 
funds to finance a continuation of development work. 
If neither of these courses are pursued, then the entire 
project will havé to be abandoned, for none of the ‘‘shoe- 
string’’ operators who might have hopes of developing a 
production for domestie consumption would be able to 
undertake the work with their limited finances. Aban- 
donment would mean that approximately $1,500,000 had 
been tossed into ‘‘a hole in the ground’’ with no returns 
save the knowledge which would be brought to the Navy 
that emergency naval operations on the Pacifie would 
find the fleet forced to draw its coal from the West Vir- 
ginia fields through the Panama Canal or by rail across 
the country. 


line. 


Can Leave No PLAN UNTRIED 


This situation would be so detrimental to the naval 
protection of the nation, experts declare, that no plan 
which might eliminate such a predicament can be left 
untried. 

Recent tests recently conducted at the Sutton washery, 
located eighteen miles from the Matanuska operation in- 
dicate that the coal is of so high a grade as to place a 
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wide margin above the naval requirements in its favor. 
these tests, which have been made by experts of the 
Bureau of Mines, under the observation of naval officials, 
have shown a loss in washing estimated at betwee 
and 40 pereent under normal operating conditions, with 
the most expert opinion said to lean toward the lower 
figure as the most probable. 

With the faetor of the quality of the coal removed 
from consideration, it is all the more evident that there 
can be only one remaining element governing the situa- 
tion, and that is ** What is the Navy willing to pay for 
assurance of a coal supply on the Pacifie Coast, or posses- 
sion of the absoulte knowledge that it never will be able 
to secure sufficient production from the Matanuska field 
to place this supply at its disposal?”’ 

So far as is known, the government has not decided 
upon its poliey for future aetion in connection with 
further development work. The action of the Lake and 
Export Company has 
left the federal author- 
ities temporarily sus- 
pended in mid-air, com- 
ing so decisively and 
well in advance of 
July 15, the date which 
the government had set 
within which the com- 
pany was to announce 
its decision. Officials 
of the company state 
that they have not 
been approached by 
the government with 
any further advances 
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WORKING SUB-BITUMINOUS VEIN NEAR HEALY, ALASKA 
These outcrops are located near the point at which the recently 
authorized spur of the government railway will join the main 

Plans are under way for further development of eight of 
the twelve beds which outcrop in the cliffs along the Healy River 


or proposals, but 
strongly intimate that 
they will be unable to 
give their attention to 
any plan which will 
not assure them of an 
absolute protection 
This protection, they are 
convineed, must be inspired by anxiety of the Navy 
rather than commercial ambitions if they are to be prose- 
cuted to the limit. 


against loss in operations. 


The company simply has dismissed the entire matter 
with the knowledge that it has made an earnest and sin- 
cere effort which ean go no further under present eondi- 
tions. Since no other private concern capable of under- 
taking the work has evidenced a desire to consider the 
matter, there is nothing the government can do but to 


face the ‘‘show-down’’ and decide upon some radical 
initiation of poliey. 


Party RETURNING TO WASHINGTON 


Dr. Bain, who has been in Alaska for several weeks 
during which time he has been carefully observing the 
situation, sent his confidential report to Seeretary Fall 
shortly before he left Alaska on his return to Washing- 
ton. He reached Washington last week. 

While in Anchorage Dr. Bain indulged in a frank 
statement of the situation in a speech delivered before 


the local chamber of commerce at a meeting which was 
attended by several hundred leaders of the territory’s 
industrial activities. His statement that potentialities 
of the Matanuska field were being overestimated by many 
brought ‘‘consternation’’ to those present at the meet- 
ing, according to a newspaper report. There is not 
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enough coal in the Matanuska field to justify considera- 
tion of its shipment to the Pacific Coast markets, he is 
quoted as having declared in this speech, during which 
he also is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
government railroad must depend for its suecess on the 
development of tourist travel and on the growth of small 
industries. 

Editorial comment sprang up in the Anchorage papers 
immediately after Dr. Bain expressed these views. ‘‘In 
his premise Dr. Bain is unquestionably sincere,’’ com- 
mented the Anchorage Times, ‘‘and although his judg- 
ment is contrary to the advice from other departmental 
officials we must admit he is conscientious and believes 
he is desirous to assist. Contrary to popular opinion the 
Times does not believe that Dr. Bain has an influence; 
we do not believe he is biased in his opinion. Notwith- 
standing Dr. Bain’s pessimism, we of Anchorage should 
not falter, but continue to believe in our town, our re- 
sources, the surrounding country that makes our town 
possible and especially in the broadminded officials who 
still administer in Washington.’’ 

Upon his return from Alaska Director Bain made the 


NEW AGENCY 
EPRESENTATION of the mining industry in a 
distinct division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 

merce has been effected by creation of the newly es- 
tablished Mineral Section of the Iron and Steel Division 
of that agency. In keeping with the policy ‘initiated by 
Secretary Hoover under which industry is furnished 
with clear cut channels through 
which it receives vital information 
from the government, this section 
will have as its principal aims the 
promotion of trade in all minerals 
and products thereof, excepting 
fuel, iron and those metals which 
enter into the manufacture of 
steel: the gathering on a more ex- 
tensive scale of statistical informa- 
tion on foreign ores resources, as 
well as the production, consump- 
tion and export and import move- 
ment of foreign ores and their 
metals. 

This policy is erystallized in the 
statement by officials that the see- 
tion will bend every effort toward 
the exploitation in foreign mar- 
kets of domestically produced min- 
erals and their products. Thorough 
investigations -will be made of op- 
portunities for purchase or exploi- 
tation of foreign mining proper- 
ties. and the results will be brought 
immediately to the attention of in- 
terested American buyers. The 
section will devote particular atten- 
tion to refractories, such as fireclay magnesite, chrome, 
silica brick and clay products, except earthenware and 
pottery. | 

James A. Stader has been appointed the head of this 
section, which will be under the general supervision of 
Luther Becker, chief of the Jron and Steel Division. 


TO AID 


JAMES A. 
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following statement with reference to the exploratory 
work done by the Navy at the Chickaloon and Coal 
Creek mines: 

‘‘A limited amount of high grade coal has been de- 
veloped at the Chickaloon and Coal Creek mines. In 
the exploration of these fields the Navy Alaska Coal 
Commission has painstakingly pieced out the strati- 
graphy of these fields until there is now little doubt as 
to the facts in the ground explored. These facts are ex- 
tremely discouraging so far as finding workable coal on 
the pitching limb of the syncline is concerned. Not only 
does the faulting interfere, but the intrusion of igneous 
rocks has destroyed much of the coal. In order to get 
out any tonnage, it would be necessary to mine discon- 
tinuous patches on several different beds of coal, in 
badly broken ground and to do a most unusual amount 
of dead work in rock. These conditions combine to make 
it virtually impossible to mine this coal at a profit and 
causes any consideration of what constitutes the actual 
reserve to become wholly theoretical. In the unexplored 
ground north of the present workings there are good 
reasons to hope for better mining conditions, but it will 
be necessary to do more work before this can be deter- 
mined.”’ 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Stader, who took up his duties on July 1, 1922, is an 
experienced man in mineralogy, was selected for the po- 
sition because of his general intimacy with the work, and 
also because of his extensive experience in connection 
with mining activities abroad both as regards actual 
development and the economic conditions surrounding 
production. 

Ife is a graduate chemical engi- 
neer of the University of Missouri 
and possesses the technical train- 
ing necessary to supplement the 
other talents he has gained through 
his extensive experience. 

Following his graduation in 
1906, Mr. Stader did mining work 
in Mexico. Subsequently he be- 
came chief engineer of the Eagle 
Pitcher Lead Company, Joplin, 
Mo., and later was made a member 
of the Central European Indus- 
trial and Mining Commission under 
the Supreme Council created un- 
der the armistice agreement. It 
Was as a member of this commis- 
sion that Mr. Stader greatly ex- 
tended his knowledge of foreign 
mineral resources and their indus- 
tries, his duties carrying him 
through the various mineral pro- 
ducing European countries. 

Among the initial activities of 
the section will be compilation and 
distribution of data covering cer- 
STADER tain of the non-metallic minerals 

obtained through specific question- 
aires Which were transmitted by the bureau some months 
ago to American Council officers, commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners. This information will be SYS- 
tematically distributed among the interested members of 
the American mine industries to guide them in their 
efforts for exploitation in foreign fields and markets. 
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WATER POWER AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Bureau of Mines Official Points Out Benefils Colorado River Project Will Hold For 
Mining Industry—Transportation Extension a Large Factor—Girand Application 
Still Marks Time 


MPRESSIVE FACTS showing the stimulation 

which the mining industry of the southwest will de- 

rive from development of the water power resources 
of the Colorado River are contained in a communication 
addressed to Representative Philip D. Swing of Cali- 
fornia by F. J. Bailey, assistant to the director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Or Virau ImporTANCE 
‘“‘The Colorado River power project is of vital im- 
portance to the mining industry of the southwest,’’ says 
Mr. Bailey. ‘‘ Not only 


late prospecting and development; it will cheapen metal 
production in a large territory which during the year 
1918 produced metals to the value of over a quarter of 
a billion dollars; it will put the small producer on equal 
terms with the large producer in the matter of power 
costs ; it will open up possibilities of the electro-metallur- 
gical treatment of low-grade ores which are at present 
unavailable on account of high cost of steam or oil- 
generated electric power, isolation, and other handi- 
eaps.’’ 

Mining interests in the southwest are reported to be 
urging the Federal 


will it adequately sup- 
ply the power needs of 
the mines but it prom- 
ises to solve fully and 
satisfactorily the other 
major problems. Many 
of the large mine oper- 
ators of that section 
have a vision of relief 
to come in the form of 
an industrial develop- 
ment immediately fol- 
lowing upon the assur- 
ance of the availability 
of dependable electric 
power, which develop- 
ment will insure 
enough freight, in the 
form of valuable raw 
material such as cop- 
per, cotton, rubber and 
other agricultural 
produets to warrant ex- 
tension of the railroad 
from Ajo to the gulf.’’ Extension of railway facilities 
in this manner is emphasized as a factor of large impor- 
tance by Mr. Bailey. ‘‘Unfortunately,’’ says Mr. Bailey, 
‘*the needs of the mining industry alone do not furnish 
sufficient urge to eapital to undertake this develop- 
ment.’’ 

‘*True conservation of the nation’s resources demands 
that the mineral deposits should be developed and 
worked with the greatest economy and thoroughness. 
This can only be done with adequate highway, railroad 
and power facilities. This in turn demands enormous 
investments in improvements of a permanent character 
which will endure long after the mineral deposits are 
on the wane. It must be remembered that a mine is to be 
regarded as a wasting asset. Therefore, it is of import- 
ance to the mining industry that other industries be de- 
veloped to fully utilize these transportation and power 
facilities, and thus maintain the volume of business and 
commerce of the territory as mineral production de- 
clines.”’ 

OPERATIONS Ser1ousty HAMPERED 


‘‘Mining operations in this section, both large and 
small, are today seriously hampered by the increasing 
cost of coal, fuel oil, and gasoline; the increase in power 
costs is a matter of grave concern to the mine operator. 
Cheap and dependable hydro-electric power will stimu- 


_ BOULDER CANYON ABOVE PROPOSED SITE OF DAM 
A mighty reservoir would be created at this point by construction of 
the dam proposed as a part of the plan to develop the power resources 
of the Colorado River 


Power Commission to 
act favorably on the 
application of James B. 
Girand for a license 
under the Water Power 
act, covering a power 
development at Dia- 


mond Creek on the 
Colorado River. In 
making this applica- 


tion Mr. Girand is un- 
derstood to represent. 
companies interested im 
a large way in the de- 
velopment of minerals. 
in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and California. The 
- Federal Power Com- 
mission has extended 
until November 30 the 
preliminary permit 
eovering Mr. Girand’s. 
application, but is with- 
holding action on his 
the determination of a 
general policy for utilizing the resources of the river. 


application for license pending 


COMMENT BY Mr. Grranp 

Commenting upon legislation now pending before 
Congress, known as the Swing-Johnson bill, appropriat- 
ing $70,000,000 for the Boulder Canyon dam. Mr. 
Girand, who formerly was state engineer of Arizona, de- 
elares that ‘‘building of the Boulder Canyon dam, as. 
recommended by the Director of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, and prior to the building of the Glenn Canyon dam, 
would be a calamity insofar as Arizona is concerned.”’ 

‘*Both the Glenn Canyon and the Boulder Canyon 
dam are below any possible point of diversion,’’ he de- 
elares, ‘‘and either would receive only the waters which 
have not been used above. Now, then, with a reservoir 
at Glenn Canyon holding all the flood waters which 
could be liberated at a regulated flow of the river estab- 
lished to a minimum mean monthly discharge, it would 
mean that all the waters between the Glenn Canyon dam 
and an ‘adequate’ dam at Boulder Canyon could have 
the power extracted therefrom all of which would be 
within the confines of this state, and which has been esti- 
mated by Mr. O. C. Merrill, exeeutive seeretary of the 


Federal Power Commission, at 4,000,000 horse power.’ 
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COMPLICATED TAX ROUTINE IS CLEARED 


Internal Revenue Bureau Amends Rule Covering Determination of Invested Capital-- 
Defines Character of Evidence to be Presented in Support of Paid-in Surplus Claims 
—Specifies Datla Appraisals Must Contain 


CLARIFICATION of the complicated situation 

surrounding determination by mining companies 

of their invested capital in connection with tax 
returns, has been presented in an amended internal reve- 
nue regulation just promulgated. 

Innumerable difficulties have been encountered by 
these companies since 1918 in securing a proper determi- 
nation of their excess profits tax liabilities to the federal 
government for 1917 and subsequent years. Many of 
these difficulties probably will be eliminated by the 
bureau’s amendment of its regulations which clearly de- 
fines the character of evidence which will be considered 
in support of claims for paid-in surplus. 


BasicLy RESPONSIBLE FOR TANGLE 


The substantiation of claims for paid-in surplus—the 
amount by which the aetual eash value of assets paid in 
for stock or shares exceeds the par value of the original 
stock or shares specifically issued therefor—has been 
basicly responsible for many of the perplexing problems 
facing mining companies in their relations with the 
bureau. It is for this reason that a clarified definition 
of what the bureau demands as evidence is most weleome 
at the present time. 

The amendment to the regulations set forth in defi- 

nite terms the circumstances under which retrospective 
appraisals will be considered. A retrospective appraisal 
is in substance the opinion of experts based upon facts 
presented to them and as such is admissible as evidence 
of a paid-in surplus; but its value must depend upon 
the truth of the facts upon which it is based. Previously. 
many corporations have not been aware of the fact that 
they conld use such appraisals in establishing their 
claims; and, since this evidence already has been accepted 
in many eases before the bureau, the practice of its pre- 
sentation now will become more general. 

The experience of the bureau’s experts in handling 
claims for paid-in surplus during the past four years is 
ervstalized in the following amended Article 836, Regu- 
lations 62: 

Text OF REGULATION 

“The paid in surplus allowed in any case is confined to the 
value definitely known or accurately ascertainable at the 
time the property is paid in. Evidence offered to support a 
claim for a paid-in surplus must be as of the date of the pay- 
ment. It may consist, among other things, of (a) an ap- 
praisal of the property by disinterested authorities; (b) a 
certificate of the assessed value in the case of real estate, or 
(c) evidence of a market price in excess of the par value of 
the stock or shares. Opinion evidence, expert or otherwise, 
of the value of property as of a prior date will not be 
accepted. 

“Retrospective appraisals submitted in support of a claim 
for a paid-in surplus will not be accepted in any case where 
other reasonably satisfactory evidence is available and in any 
case will be accepted only after rigid scrutiny and will be 
followed only to the extent to which their reasonableness is 
fully established. The property which was paid in is the 
basis of the appraisal, and the appraisal must reconcile the 
accounts so as to reflect accurately the actual value on the 
date as of which the appraisal is made and the depreciation 
sustained. Proper consideration must in all cases be given 
to depreciation and the expired and remaining serviceable 
life of the property must be shown. 

WHAT APPRAISALS Must SHOW 

“To be acceptable retrospective appraisals must show: 

<1) the history of the business and manner in which the in- 
836 


formation or data was acquired; (2) the manner in which the 
appraisals were constructed; (3) the inventory on the date 
of the appraisal in detail; (4) the date of acquisition of all 
items remaining in the inventory as of the date of appraisal; 
(5) the elimination from the inventory of all items acquired 
subsequent to the date as of which the appraisal is made and 
how this was effected (all items, the date of acquisition of 
which cannot be definitely determined, should be listed sepa- 
rately and all the facts bearing upon the date of acquisition 
given); (6) the replacement cost at the date as of which the 
appraisal is made of each item accepted as on hand on that 
date determined upon competent data, with a statement of 
the method employed in arriving at such cost (estimates and 
general statements will not be accepted); (7) the rate and 
total amount of depreciation as shown by the books; (8) the 
rate and total amount of depreciation taken upon each item 
included in the appraisal for the purposes of the appraisal 
(if other than normal rates of depreciation are used the rea- 
son therefor and the method of computing depreciation must 
be fully explained); (9) the actual cost when ascertainable 
of each item included in the appraisal; (10) the book value 
on the date as of which the appraisal is made of all the items 
included in the appraisal, and (11) a detailed statement of 
all plant facilities and additions, represented by capital ex- 
penditures previously written off, which were still in use on 
the date as of which the appraisal was made and all the de- 
preciation actually sustained or accrued on such items. 

“No claim will be allowed for paid-in surplus in any case 
in which the addition of value has been developed or ascer- 
tained subsequent to the date on which the property was paid 
in to the corporation, or in respect of property which the 
stockholders or their agents on or shortly before the date of 
such payment acquired at a bargain price, as for instance, at 
a receiver’s sale. Generally, allowable claims under this arti- 
cle will arise out of transactions in which there has been no 
substantial change of beneficial interest in the property paid 
in to the corporation and in all cases the proof of value must 
be clear and explicit.” 


REVENUE RULING ON INDIAN LEASES 
HE INTERNAL Revenue Bureau has rendered a 
decision concerning the taxability of royalties from 
the sale of minerals on allotted and restrieted In- 

dian lands and as to depletion allowances thereon. The 
decision follows: 


‘*Where a Quapaw Indian to whom allotted lands have 
been conveyed in fee by the United States by a patent 
containing restriction against alienation for a period of 
years receives rents and royalties under a mining lease 
entered into during the restricted period and in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the act of Congress of June 7 
1897, such rents and royalties are income, issues, and 
profits issuing out of the land and constitute taxable 
income within the meaning of the Revenue Acts of 1916, 
1917, and 1918. 

‘“*Where minerals are extracted from allotted and 
restricted property under such a mining lease, the owner 
having received a patent to the land prior to March 1, 
1913, is entitled to a deduction from gross income of a 
reasonable allowance for depletion based upon the value 
of the property for mineral purposes as of Mareh 1, 1913. 
In cases where a discovery has been established a revalu- 
ation of such property must be made for the purpose of 
computing the deduction for depletion under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. The Bureau’s former law opinion, 
insofar as it holds that the deduction for depletion, shall 
be based upon the value of the property as of the time 
when the Indian first had a salable interest therein, is 
revoked. ’’ 


FACTS SHOW BASIS OF 


COAL LABOR TROUBLES 


High Prices Paid in Mines Are Primarily Responsible--Men Ignore Other Labor 


Markets and Demand **Living Wages” In Return for Part-Time” Work 


Respect 


For Law of Supply and Demand Only Remedy for Chaotic Conditions 


By JAMES F. ( 


‘ALLBREATH 


Secretary, American Mining Congress 


UFFICIENT FACTS concerning the coal industry 


already are written in open books always ready for 

the public eve. What really is needed is an aceu- 
rate interpretation of these facts to show where responsi- 
bility for the present chaotie condition rests. 

Were the publie to engage itself in an application to 
and analysis of these facts, the general attitude toward 
the entire situation would assert itself positively in a 
demand that labor conditions be remedied once and for 
all. More directly, the demand would be made that labor 
respect the law of supply and demand. 

Hien WaGes UNBALANCE CONDITIONS 

Price is the prime incentive to all service. The Far 
West, to resume its normal activity, can use two hun- 
dred thousand additional men at wages ranging from 
$3.75 to $5 per day, which wages are as high as the 
profitable operation of Western mines will permit. 
These mines furnish a ready local market for Western 
farm produce, and are-the basis upon which Western 
industrial activity funetions. 

In the coal mining industry there are approximately 
a quarter of a million men whose service is unnecessary 
to produce the nation’s coal requirements. If six hun- 
dred thousand men are available to do the work which 
four hundred thousand ean easily perform, either six 
hundred thousand men must remain idle one-third of 
the time or two hundred thousand men must remain 
idle all of the time. As long as coal miners’ wages are 
higher than those of any similar industry, these six hun- 
dred thousand men will ‘refuse to accept employment 
elsewhere. 

This unprecedented high wage level has been main- 
tuined at the demand of organized labor without con- 
sideration of the publie interest for many years. Coal 
mining wage contracts have been so arranged as to 
terminate simultaneously to make possible the dictation 
of proposals and their forced acceptance by the oper 
otors under the misnomer of ‘‘eolleetive bargaining.” 
The American Mining Congress has not been delegated 
to speak for the coal industry, but it does represent the 
Western mining industries, and it does consider that the 
nation’s welfare demands competitive wage scales as the 
result of actual bargaining, rather than a settlement 
induced by a suffering publie helpless under the intimi- 
dation of and entirely for the benefit of a group of men 
united under the banner of the United Mine Workers 
of Ameriea. 

We unhesitatingly and unreservedly approve Presi 
dent Harding’s statements at Marion as follows: 

“The foremost thought in the Constitution is the right to 
freedom and the pursuit of happiness. Men must be free to 
live and achieve. Liberty is gone in America when any man 
is denied by anybody the right to work and live by that work. 
It does not matter who denies.” 

“Governments cannot tolerate any class or grouped domi- 
nation through force. It will be a sorry day when group 
domination is reflected in our laws.” 

An IpEAL FouNDATION 

These foreeful principles furnish an ideal foundation 

upon which to predicate a settlement. Labor costs, in 


both coal and transportation, must be lowered or other 
industries must be advanced to establish industrial 
equilibrium, otherwise these other industries competing 
with 50 pereent higher wages in coal mining, must suffer 
shortage of production with corresponding decrease in 
coal consumption to the point where non-union mines 
can supply their requirements. 

Still more important are the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. The principle quoted from the 
President’s Marion address, if put into effect, will solve 
the question of constitutional rights, preserve the dig- 
nity of the government and effect a permanent solution 
of the coal strike. 

The first duty of the Government is to enforce the 
law; to furnish protection to every man willing to work; 
and to punish as severely as may be necessary all who 
interfere with or deny ‘‘to anybody the right to work 
and live by that work.’’ 

Cheap power, synonymous with national prosperity, 
will be available if the bituminous coal mining indus- 
try, with its 50 percent excess capacity is allowed to fune- 
tion and the law of supply and demand is not set aside 
by ‘‘elass or group domination through foree.”’ 

A Government guarantee of protection to every indi- 
vidual in his right to work will settle the eoal strike 
menace for all time. We appeal for the enforcement of 
the law under the Constitution and for the protection of 
independent workers. By no other plan ean a perma- 
nent settlement be seeured—by no other plan ean indi- 
vidual liberty be aececomplished—by no other plan ean 
the President’s policy be consumated—and by no other 
plan can the future of our Government be so effectually 
guaranteed. 

The several producing districts in the bituminous coal 
industry differ greatly in grade of fuel and cost of pro- 
duetion and transportation, but it is particularly evi- 
dent that widely differing conditions in the anthracite 
industry are such that a settlement of its controversy is 
in no sense analogous to that of the bituminous industry 
which would work upon the anthracite interests a grave 
Injustice. 

THe Rieut or Every 

We regard it as fundamental that every eitizen should 
be permitted to work for whom and upon such terms as 
suit him, without intimidation or interference, and as a 
direct violation of Constitutional rights if the mine 
operators are foreed to pay war wages, which cost must 
be transferred to all industries, thus creating a price 
level so high as to prevent exportation of American 
goods to foreign markets. 

It is well understood that unless 5 to 10 pereent of 
our total output is exported, the wheels of industry must 
be idle. 

We recognize the urgent requirement of supplying 
the nation’s coal. We believe the enforcement of the 
law, the protection of the individual in his right to 
work upon terms mutually agreed upon without intimi- 
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dation or restraint will provide all the coal necessary 
and immediately relieve the industrial exigency. 

If the United Mine Workers’ officials are permitted to 
advise striking miners that all who undertake to meet 
the needs of the Nation must be treated as ‘‘common 
strike-breakers’’ (another method of advising violence 
and murder), it will not be possible to secure an ade- 
quate coal supply except upon terms dictated by ‘‘class 
or group domination through force,’’ which the Presi- 
dent has so wisely said this Government cannot tolerate. 

Suppty AND DEMAND Must RULE 

The American Mining Congress asks in the name of 
the Western Mining industry, of the best interests of 
the nation, of the Constitution, that group domination 
through force shall not be permitted; that those respon- 
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sible for acts leading to outrage and murder shall be 
held responsible, whether they be the President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, issuing instructions 
which lead to murder, or whether those who actually 
commit murder, be immediately punished and that the 
Constitutional rights of individuals in every walk of life 
shall be protected and that all the forces of the Govern- 
ment be utilized for that purpose. 

Quoting again from the President’s Marion address, 
‘*Liberty is gone in America when any man is denied 
by anybody the right to work and live by that work. 
It does not matter who denies.’’ 

The law of supply and demand must eventually regu- 
late all industrial disputes. By no other process can the 
Constitution remain and the nation receive its food 
and fuel requirements. 


TRADE COMMISSION SUPPLEMENTS REPORT 
ON BITUMINOUS COAL 


The Federal Trade Commission transmitted to Con- 
gress detailed investment, cost, price, and profit tables, 
and explanatory material supporting statements and 
conclusions contained in its preliminary report in May 
on investment and profit in soft coal mining. The Com- 
mission points out the current usefulness of this informa- 
tion in consideration of bituminous coal prices as the 
investment per ton determined by it may be applied to 
estimated costs of production at present and to present 
prices, to enable coal consumers to determine the profit 
on investment which a given price will yield and to judge 
the reasonableness of the price. The report shows the 
average investment for the country to be $3.12 per ton, 
while in some districts it is less than $1 per ton and in 
others $8 or $9 and over. 

For the Southwest Pennsylvania district the average 
investment is reported to be $4.26 per ton; Central Penn- 
sylvania, $3.04; Kanawha, W. Va., $3.40; Kentucky No. 
1, $2.21; Illinois No. 3, $1.94; Ohio No. 8, $3.56; Indiana 
No. 1, $1.44; Cherokee-Crawford, Kansas $1.19 ; Colorado 
domestic, $4.79, and Utah, $8.32. The Commission points 
out that to use this information on investment, it is 
necessary to have accurate and sufficient comprehensive 
information regarding current cost of production, selling 
prices and margins of profits per ton. In the use of 
such cost and profit data it says it is important to recog- 
nize wide variations in average costs of production, prices 
and profits of different mining districts and of wide dif- 
ferences in costs and profits for individual mining opera- 
tions in a particular district. 

The Commission further states that in order to have 
an intelligent criterion of prices and to attempt to fix 
prices or establish maximum limits, it is desirable that 
current and adequate information should be available as 
to cost and investment, particularly as to typical differ- 
ences in cost of production and in investment for dif- 
ferent mining districts. The report includes elaborate 
tables for the years 1916 to 1921 showing investments, 
costs, average prices, net margins and approximate rates 
of profits for the United States as a whole, for the 6 great 
mining regions by states, and by districts for 50 of the 
74 mining districts of the country. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO COOPERATE 
WITH BUREAU OF MINES AT RENO 


NDER THE adopted poliey by which the Bureau 

of Mines seeks a more intimate connection with 

the mining industry, an advisory committee com- 
posed of representative mining men has been appointed 
to cooperate with the staff of the Rare and Precious 
Metals Experimental Station of the Bureau, located at 
Reno, Nevada. This committee is one of a number of 
simliar bodies which have been formed to work with 
engineers of the bureau’s various stations, primarily 
with a view to acquainting the government experts with 
the needs of the industry as regards investigational 
activities. 

The Reno committee is composed of the following 
men: Frank M. Manson, Western Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany, Reno, Nevada; R. A. Hardy, United Comstock 
Mines Company, Gold Field, Nevada; C. B. Lakeman, 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., MeGill, Nevada; E. A. 
Julian, Gold Field Consolidated Mines Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Gov. Emmet D. Boyle, Hinden & Boyle, Reno, 
and John G. Kirchen, Tonapah Exchange Mining Com- 
pany, Tonapah, Nevada. 

Tentative arrangements have been made for an or- 
ganization meeting of the committee to be held either in 
San Francisco or Reno during the last week in August 
or the first week in September. 


LAND OFFICES RESTORED—Although previ- 
ously abolished in the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, Congress passed and the President approved a 
law continuing the following land offices for the year 
beginning July 1: Bellefourche, S. D.; Waterville, 
Wash. ; Dickinson, N. D.; Del Norte and Sterling, Colo. ; 
Clayton and Fort Sumner, N. M.; Harrison and Cam- 
den, Ark.; and Alliance, Neb. 


— 
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SUCCESS ASSURED FOR 


CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Industrial Squalls Will Not Affect Results To Be Gained By Industry From Mining 
Congress Meeting---Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Organization To Be Celebrated— 
Mechanical Exhibit Will Be Feature 


WHERE MINING MACHINERY WILL BE EXHIBITED 
The lower floor of the convention building at Cleveland, known as “Machinery Hall,” is not only the most completely 
equipped exposition floor in the United States, but also possesses a distinguishing mark of beauty, furnishing an ideal 
setting for the National Exposition of Mines and Mining Equipment to be held October 9-14 in connection with the 
Annual Convention of the American Mining Congress 


N SPITE of strikes, industrial squalls, and other 

temporary vicissitudes, all present indications point 

to the fact that the Twenty-fifth Annual and Anni- 
versary Convention of the American Mining Congress 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Oetoher 9-14, will be a 
really national celebration of a quarter of a century of 
mining development. 


Pusuic Exurpirs AssurRED 


Representative displays of mineral resources and of 
governmental activity in the mine field will be attrae- 
tive features of the meeting at Cleveland. The Repub- 
lie of Mexico has formally accepted the invitation of the 
American Mining Congress to participate, and will place 
a large and representative display on the exposition 
floor. The Oil Shale industry will be represented by 
working exhibits assembled under the auspices of the 
Colorado School of Mines and the United States Govern- 
ment will be represented by the exhibit of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, by an exhibit of mine timber preserva- 
tion by the Forestry Division of the Department of 
Agriculture and by an interesting display of the work 
which is being done by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 


Commerce in the development of American trade and 
American interests overseas. 

In addition to these exhibits there will also be, in all 
probability, representative displays from a number of 
the western mining states which are planning to send on 
attractive exhibits to Cleveland. The Territory of 
Alaska, California, Colorado, are among those which are 
definitely planning upon participation at the Cleveland 
meeting. 

THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 

In arranging the convention program an effort is 
being made to concentrate the work of the convention, 
and to emphasize only the vital problems of the indus- 
try. There will be fewer sessions and not so great a 
diversity of conferences as heretofore. The convention 
program will enable the delegates to participate in a 
thorough diseussion and consideration of the important 
problem of the industry, to study and compare the 
exhibits of industrial machinery and equipment on the 
exposition floors and to enjoy a week made pleasant by 
many special entertainment features which will be real 
recreation. 

Heretofore, too much emphasis has perhaps been laid 
upon the necessity of carrying through a large program 
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of hard work and too little emphasis has been placed 
upon the value of these annual meetings of mining men, 
as a place where friendships are renewed and new 
acquaintanceships made. Special entertainment features, 
therefore, are planned for the Cleveland Convention 
which will make it enjoyable and particular attention 
is being given to the entertainment of the ladies who 
attend the convention. 

As a matter of fact, the Cleveland Convention is after 
all a celebration of twenty-five years of mining and it 
must be first and foremost notable, because it has been 
made enjoyable to the delegates who attend. 

The central theme of the convention will be devoted 
largely to the problem of securing lower production 
costs; the excessive cost of government in this country; 
the standardization of methods and equipments as a 
means of eliminating waste; methods of preventing the 
further encroachment on individual freedom and initia- 
tive of governmental paternalism, the maintenance of 
silver and gold production and the problem of taxation, 
are some of the important topics at Cleveland. 


Exposition ‘‘ Kreps A ‘Growin’ ”’ 


The National Exposition of Mines and Mine Equip- 
ment ‘*just keeps on a ‘growin’.’’ Since the first of July 
fifteen representative manufacturing concerns have been 
added to the list of exhibitors. At that rate, even the 
Publie Hall with its sixty-five thousand feet of floor area 
will not be able to accommodate the displays. 

Manufacturers of mine locomotives are especially well 
represented. There will be ten or twelve different types 
of electric and gasoline locomotives displayed on the ex- 


HIGH-GRADERS TAKE LOOT TO CANADA; 
EFFORTS LAUNCHED TO HALT THEM 


PPARENTLY HALTED in their practices of 
selling stolen gold bullion to United States 
i mints under false pretenses, high-graders now 


are carrying their loot over the international border 
and selling it to the Royal Mint of Canada located at 
Ottawa, Ontario, thus evading the recent ruling put in 
force by the Treasury Department through the Director 
of the Mints, under which the United States authorities 
are taking special eare to prevent the purchase of bul- 
lion which has been illegally obtained. These rulings 
the Director of the Mint, follow- 
ing representations made by the American Mining Con- 


recently were issued by 


gress based upon complaints reeeived from western gold 
producers. The Mining Congress has brought the 
international the 


. and it is « xpected 


alleged high-grading activities to 
attention of the Canadian authorities 
that officials of the Ottawa mint will enter into a poliey 
whieh should result in an end being put to the nefaricus 
practices 

In this connection, efforts are being made to place a 
check upon all sales of bullion originating in the United 
States which has the Ottawa Mint 
July 1. 1921 It is hoped that this cheek will be ob 


tained through ky owledge of the name of the depositor 


been sold TO since 


in each instanee, his address, weight and description of 
deposit in Id and total 


the gold 
value of each lot and date of settlement. and the name 


ounces, silver fineness, 

of party To whom settlement was made. 
Irregularity of procedure is indieated in a record of 

Roval Mint of 


several 


shipments made to the 


from 
for- 
The Denver mint, 
being located a very short distance from where the above 


Canada 


Colorado, totaling thousand dollars and 


warded during the past five months. 


mentioned bullion was shipped, the shipper, if handling 
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position floors; the seven-ton locomotive of the Fate- 
Root-Heath Company, being a recent addition and prae- 
tically every type of modern mine ear will be exhibited, 
while the roller bearing manufacturers will, of course, 
be strongly in evidence. 

The Public Hall in Cleveland is so beautiful a setting 
for an industrial exposition that the convention man- 
agement is spending a good many thousands of dollars in 
order to place the booth fixtures and decorations for the 
exposition in keeping with the prevailing high stand- 
ards. Both delegates and exhibitors will see a new 
building and a new set of settings, fixtures, and deeora- 
tive effects. 

The lower, or Machinery Hall Floor at Cleveland is 
especially attractive. It is not only the most completely 
equipped exposition floor in this country, but it is an 
unusually beautiful hall. With a high ceiling, eighteen 
feet above the floor, perfect illumination, and one hun- 
dred and twenty service outlets for electric power, com- 
pressed air, high pressure-steam and other service facili- 
ties, the floor is almost ideal for the effective display of 
industrial machinery and equipment. 

The community of Cleveland is thoroughly interested 
in this exposition and it is a community which believes 
in cooperation. Cleveland is whole-heartedly eooperat- 
ing in carrying out the plans for this convention and 
exposition. Any mining man who fails to come to Cleve- 
land to attend this meeting will regret it, for the con- 
vention and exposition at Cleveland will both be worthy 
of a great industry and of the twenty-five vears of mar- 
velous mining development which this great national 
gathering will celebrate. 


bullion lawfully, would not have occasion to seek a mar- 
ket at such a great distance and expense, close observers 
of the situation declare. Those who have filed com- 
plaints use these evidences of irregularity as basis for 
the presumption that the Canadian mint is being patron- 
ized to aid in evading the filing of names of mines pro- 
ducing the bullion, their location and other details as 
required by the United States Treasury Department 
ruling. 

Using the information which has been requested of the 
Canadian mint and combining it with details secured 
concerning shipments from points in the United States, 
those who are handling the situation hope soon to be in 
a position to place the entire matter before the proper 
authorities in an attempt to stop the imposition upon the 
Canadian authorities, whose organization for purchasing 
bullion is being used, it is said, as a ‘‘fenee,’’ 


United States mints were for many years. 


as the 


REVISED FEDERAL OIL SPECIFICATIONS 
WILL SOON BE ISSUED 

UGGESTIONS for the revision of governmental 

specifications for gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oils, 

fuel oils, and other refined petroleum produets, con- 
tained in Technical Papers 305 and 298 of the Bureau of 
Mines, were considered at the third annual open meeting 
of the Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Com- 
mittee, held in Washington, D. July 3. Mr. N. A. C. 
Smith, petroleum chemist of the bureau, presided, 

Dr. T. WH. Delbridge, chairman of the advisory board, 
which was formed a year ago to act as a medium of con- 
tact between the committee and the various industries 
interested in the matter of petroleum specifications, pre- 
sented a number of detailed eriticisms, which were sup- 
plemented by others present. The committee plans to 
take action on these recommendations and to promulgate 
revised specifications very shortly. 


— 


FORD OFFER FLAYED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


Appeal to Agricultural Interest Through Specious Promises Condemned— Misleading 


dina” by Real Estate Speculators 


tesenled—Ford’s Proposal Would Mean 


Gift of $14,000,000,000 to His Corporation, Analysts Declare 


The angles of the Ford offer which are of public interest have been 
committee on agriculture, which, through its chairman, 
report. Important excerpts from this report constitute 


HE COMMITTEE on agriculture and forestry 

has had under consideration the various bids and 

bills referred to it by the Senate in regard to the 

Government-owned property at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

After extended and unlimited hearings the committee 

decided to reject all of the bids and all of the bills be- 
fore it. 

This report is a majority report. so far as a rejection 

of the bids is concerned, but is concurred in only by a 

minority so far as 8. 5420, a bill to provide for the manu- 


thoroughly considered by the Senate 
Senator G. W. Norris, of Nebraska, has issued a majority 
the following article. 


with the Alabama Power Co. This company has a steam 
plant located at Gorgas, the mouth of a coal mine, 90 
miles south of Musele Shoals. 

The total expenditure of the government in connection 
vith these infprevements at Gorgas was nearly $5,000,000. 
A contract was entered into by which the government 
‘greed, when its Musele Shoals plant was completed, to 
sell to the Alabama Power Co, its interest in the Gor- 
gas plant. 

The Gorgas plant has been well likened to a serambled 


facture of explosives - 
for the use of the 
Army and Navy, to 
provide for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer for 
agricultural purposes, 
to incorporate the Fed- 
eral Chemical Corpora- ° 
tion, and for other 
purposes, is concerned, 

All of the bids ex- 
cept that of Henry 
Ford were unanimous- 
ly rejected. Upon the 
bid of Henry Ford the 
committee stood seven 
in favor of its aceept- 
ance and nine in favor 
of its rejection. On the 
question of the Ford A = 
bid this report is con- 
eurred in by the fol- ; 
lowing: 

Senators Norris, 
Page, MeNary, Keyes, 
Gooding, Norbeck, Harreld, MeKinley, and Kendrick. 

During the World War it became very apparent that 
one of the worst difficulties which which the United 
States would be confronted in ease of war, would be its 
inability to supply itself with sufficient nitrogen to make 
the necessary explosives. 

To extract nitrogen from the air under any known 
process requires a large amount of power, and it was with 
a view of getting our country in a condition where it 
would be able to supply itself with this necessary produet 
that Congress, on June 3, 1916, passed the national de 
fense act. 

In selecting Musele Shoals as the location for this great 
work the President undoubtedly had in mind two very 
important considerations: First, that Muscle Shoals is 
located far inland, where it would be free from attack 
in ease of a foreign war, and, second, where an abund 
anee of cheap water power could be developed and fer 
tilizer manufactured in time of peace. 

When it was decided to locate this plant at Musele 
Shoals it became very important to secure some source 
of power for the purpose of carrying on the vast build 
ing operations that were necessary. In order to seeure 
this power the government entered into an agreement 
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egg. All the property 
is on land owned in fee 
by the Alabama Power 
Co. It is loeated at 
mouth of the coal 
mine, likewise owned 
by the Alabama Power 
Co. The enlargement 
or the main building 
was done at the ex- 
pense of the govern- 
ment. There are other 
buildings where the 
government built the 
building and the pow- 
er company put in the 
machinery. The rail- 
roa 

tien of the plant was 
artially constructed 
tv the Alabama Power 
Co. and in part by the 
vcovernment. The 
buildings in which the 
employes are housed 
hem owned by the power company and part 
by the government. Thus, in a promiscuous fashion, th 


ie 


dt use in the opera- 


are part of t 


government will own one residence, the power company 
the next one, and, perhaps, the next one is owned by the 

vernment. There is no doubt but that any honest man, 
ooking over this situation, would conelude that the 
ntire plant ought to be owned by the government or it 
ught to be owned by the Alabama Power Co. 

In the contract originally made with that company the 
rovernment agreed it would not se ‘ll its interest to a third 
person. The Alabama Power Co. is contending that the 

ise In the original contraet by which the government 
has agreed to soll its interest to the Alabama Power Co. 
is legal and binding, and that whatever the legal dift- 
culties are or whatever the final outcome may be, there 
will be serious and almost cabeiaed litigation if the 
government undertakes to sell its interest to anv third 
person. 

The most important consideration of all is the pro- 
duetion of materials for explosives in time of war. If it 
were not for this, we would not have the Musele Shoals 
problem to solve. It is, first of all and above all, a war 
proposition, and as such we could not under any cireum- 
stances think of destroving nitrate plant No. 2 until 
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scientists develop some cheaper and better way of ex- 
tracting nitrogen from the air. We must maintain this 
plant in readiness for any emergency, regardless of the 
fact that the extraction of nitrogen from the air by the 
cyanamide process is very expensive. 

Until some new and better method is devised, and as 
long as war between nations is even a possibility, the 
nitrate plant must be kept in running order, so that it 
can at a moment’s notice be put in operation to its full 
capacity. While we maintain nitrate plant No. 2 we 
ought to use all reasonable efforts in the way of experi- 
mentation to improve the method of extracting nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. For this purpose we should utilize 
nitrate plant No. 1, which will require only five or six 
thousand horsepower to operate. 

Process In Its INFANCY 

It is firmly believed by all students of the subject that 
the process is yet in its infancy, and that means will be 
discovered to cheapen the process and make it unneces- 
sary to maintain such a large investment and such a 
large plant in a stand-by condition, as nitrate plant No. 
2. Until that time comes, if it ever comes, no one can 
deny that regardless of expense nitrate plant No. 2 must 
be maintained in a stand-by condition, ready for any 
emergency. 

In considering the bid made by Mr. Ford we ought at 
the beginning to realize that Mr. Ford makes no propo- 
sition by which he is bound in any particular as an indi- 
vidual. His proposition is that he will organize a cor- 
poration with a capitalization of $10,000,000, and it is 
with this corporation that the government must deal if it 
accepts Mr. Ford’s offer. There is no agreement or even 
implication that Mr. Ford will retain control of this 
corporation, even during his lifetime. He would not 
violate his bid if in the organization of the corporation 
he did not own any of the stock. Neither would he vio- 
late his proposition either in letter or in spirit if after 
the organization of the corporation under his control he 
should at once sell part or all of his stock. 


Vast AMOUNT OF PROSPERITY 


The property to be conveyed in fee to the Ford cor- 
poration consists of all of the property at nitrate plant 
No. 1 and its steam power plant, all of the land connected 
with it, all of the buildings thereon, all building material, 
machinery, fixtures, equipment and appurtenances, tools 
and appliances; likewise all the property owned by the 
United States at nitrate plant No. 2, including its steam 
power plant, all of the land and the buildings thereon, 
the material. machinery, fixtures, tools and equipment, 
and personal property of all kinds and description owned 
by the government; all of the land and the machinery 
owned by the government at Waco quarry, together with 
all the buildings, machinery, railroad tracks, tools, 
engines, cars, and all other property located at and con- 
nected with the Waco quarry. 

The government will also convey its interest in the 
Gorgas steam plant, located 90 miles south on the War- 
rior River and heretofore described, and also the trans- 
mission line from that plant to Muscle Shoals. 

It is well to describe somewhat in detail the property 
that is thus to be conveyed to Mr. Ford. In the aggre- 
gate. it has cost the government of the United States 
nearly $90,000,000. 

In consideration of the transfer by warranty deed of 
all of this property, the Ford corporation proposes to 
pay the sum of $5,000,000. If such a proposition were 
made to a minor who owned such valuable property, and 
the conveyance were made in accordance with the offer. 
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there is no court in Christendom but what would 
promptly set aside the conveyance as having been ob- 
tained for want of consideration. 

Let us see just how easy this corporation of Mr. Ford 
could pay the $5,000,000 and still be the owner in fee of 
all of this valuable property. 

The goveriment now has an offer in writing from the 
Alabama Power Co. to pay $2,500,000 for the interest 
of the government in the Gorgas plant and the trans- 
mission line. 

The president of the Alabama Power Co. testified 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, in sub- 
stance, that the Alabama Power Co. would raise its bid 
for the purchase of the government’s interest in the 
Gorgas steam plant. He said that if the government felt 
it ought to receive $3,000,000 instead of $2,500,000, that 
the company would pay it. If the Ford corporation, 
therefore, got the property at its figure it could the next 
day sell its interest in the Gorgas plant for $3,000,000. 

In addition to that, it could sell the personal property 
consisting of various kinds of building materials, which 
has a ready sale at a market price, and which is of no 
use whatever in the operation of the Gorgas plant, for 
enough money to pay the balance of the $5,000,000 con- 
sideration. 

Covutp Make OTHER SALES 


In addition it could sell some of the engines, cars, and 
various classes and kinds of used lumber and building 
material, for which there is no further use in the opera- 
tion of any of the plants, and secure a million or so of 
capital for the operation of the plants. 

Also, if this corporation needed more money for oper- 
ating capital, it could sell on the market on one day’s 
notice $500,000 worth of platinum. 

The corporation could proceed at once to sell lots and 
engage in the real estate business. It could, if it desired, 
lease the large 100-room hotel, and one or two bachelors’ 
quarters, that are now located on some of the government 
lots beside leasing a large number of the permanent resi- 
dences that it would acquire, and thus secure a steady 
income to enable it to carry on in a more extensive scale 
whatever operations of a commercial nature it desired to 
engage in. 

It is true that this corporation, by Mr. Ford’s bid, is 
obligated to operate nitrate plant No. 2 to its full ea- 
pacity, but there is no obligation to sell fertilizer or 
fertilizer ingredients at any fixed price. There is no 
agreement that the cost of fertilizer shall be reduced one 
penny, either to the farmer or to anyone else. Contrary 
to the general opinion that the real estate speculators 
have so assiduously spread over the country, this cor- 
poration not only does not agree to sell fertilizer at a 
reduced price, but there is provided in its contract an 
agreement that on the fertilizer operations it shall have 
the right to make 8 percent profit. 


Country Wovu.p Have To Pay 


The fact remains, however, that while we might turn 
this property oved to the Ford corporation in absolute 
fee for less than nothing, if in case of war we com- 
mandeered it we would have to pay, as the government 
always does, every dollar and every cent that could pos- 
sibly be shown to constitute any value; and if the coun- 
try develops, as it probably will, it would mean that the 
government, in getting the property back for war pur- 
poses, would have to pay not only the value of the prop- 
erty now but an enhanced value, which would probably 
mean three or four hundred million dollars. 

The corporation not only does not agree that the prop- 
erty in case of war shall be turned over to the govern- 
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ment at the same value that the government turns it 
over to the corporation, but it specifically provides not 
only that the government must pay for its use but it must 
pay for any damages that would acerue to the corpora- 
tion by reason of its taking over the property. 

Mr. Ford’s offer is that Dams No. 2 and No. 3, when 
completed, together with all of the abutting property, 
shall be leased to this corporation for a period of 100 
years. This provision of itself ought to be sufficient 
reason for the unqualified rejection of the offer. The 
question of the development of water power on our navi- 
gable streams has received a great deal of attention at 
the hands of Congress. For a great many years the ques- 
tion was debated not only in Congress but all over the 
country. The discussion finally 
culminated in the passage of the 
existing water power act, which 
fixed the leasing term at 50 years. 

To lease this valuable water 
power to this corporation as pro- 
posed in the Ford offer would in 
effect repeal our water power act. 
If this offer is accepted, it will be 
unfair to the water-power men 
who, after the long fight over the 
conservation of our water-power 
resources, have accepted the water 
power act. It makes the water 
power act in effect a scrap of 
paper. We must take human 
nature as it is, and it is practically 
certain that every corporation that 
has heretofore made leases under 
the water power act for the devel- 
opment of water power will be 
clamoring at the doors of Congress 
for a modification of their leases 
and the extension of the time from 
50 to 100 years. And why should 
they not? If we make a. 100-year 
lease to Mr. Ford’s corporation, 
are we not in honor bound to make 


ler’s corporation? It ean not be 
claimed in defense that we ean af- 
ford to do this because of the confi- 
dence which the American people have in Mr. Ford and 
the lack of confidence they have in some of his comulti- 
millionaires. We are not dealing with men; we are deal- 
ing with a corporation as unrestrained and as unlimited 
and as unregulated as any pirate that ever sailed the seas. 

The wonderful propaganda that has been carried on 
over the country in favor of the Ford offer has led the 
people to have an entirely erroneous idea as to what the 
Ford offer really is. It is diffieult to harmonize our idea 
of Mr. Ford’s fairness with his silence on this subject, 
when his name is so often used in exaggeration and mis- 
representation as to just what he does offer to do. The 
country has been given to understand that Mr. Ford has 
guaranteed to reduce the cost of fertilizer by one-half. 
He has done nothing of the kind. He has made no guar- 
anty of any kind in the way of the reduction of the cost 
of fertilizer. The country has been given to understand 
that he pays the government 4 percent interest on its 
investment in the two dams. He does nothing of the 
kind. He has not made any such offer and no such propo- 
sition is included in his bid. Giving his corporation 
credit for every dollar that it pays, he will be paying to 
the taxpayers less than 3 percent on the money which 
he uses out of the Treasury of the United States, and 


SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 
. Chairman of the Senate committee on agri- 2 Ee 

a 100-year lease to Mr. Rockefel- pe ase through whom that body’s nubs sults that must follow from these 
report rejecting Mr. Ford’s Muscle Shoals two divisions of the Ford offer, the 
plan was presented to the Senate 
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when we consider that this loan runs for 100 years it 
requires even the stretch of the imagination to under- 
stand the enormous profit that his corporation secures in 
this one item alone. 

Assuming that a fair interest rate in the commercial 
world is 6 percent, this would give his corporation dur- 
ing a hundred-year period a total gift in cold eash of 
$236,250,000, and if this money were compounded, as 
Mr. Ford asks the government to compound what he 
pays, the profit to the corporation at the end of the 100- 
year period would be $14,500,000,000. This is more than 
half our total cost of the World War. 

The country has been given to understand that the 
Ford offer provides for the repayment to the government 
within the 100-year period the en- 
tire investment that the govern- 
ment has made. His offer does 
nothing of the kind. On the other 
hand, the total payments included 
in the offer of both interest and 
amortization, amount to less than 
3 pereent on the investment and he 
never pays one dollar of the prin- 
cipal. The people of the country 
have been led to believe that the 
Ford offer means a reduced price 
for electricity to the consumer. It 
means nothing of the kind. He 
has not agreed to furnish a single 
kilowatt to any home or to any 
manufacturing concern except his 
own. The great city that is to 
spring up as if by magie will prob- 
ably have its streets and its homes 
lighted by electricity generated 
from coal that is shipped in on the 
railroads. The mighty power at 
Muscle Shoals will be devoted en- 
tirely and exelusively to the use of 
the great corporation which Mr. 
Ford will organize. 

When we bring together the re- 


mind is dazed at the unreasonable- 
ness of the proposition, at the enor- 
mity of the gift. With the expenditure of no money, 
there is turned over to a corporation property of the 
value of more than $100,000,000, and the right and privi- 
lege to extort unjust profits from the citizens of this 
country without limit. Money is furnished by the un- 
willing taxpayers of the country to construct improve- 
ments of millions in value and to finance operations on 
the most gigantie seale in history, not for the benefit of 
the people but entirely and exclusively for the benefit 
of one corporation. The inheritance of our children 
and our children’s children is mortgaged, and the re- 
sources of our country are not only given away but with 
the gift is tied up cheap money, obtained at the expense 
of the taxpayers, and the right to use it with but little 
recompense for 100 years time. There is nothing in the 
history of the world with which this can be compared. 
Civilization is without a precedent. If the Ford offer is 
accepted then the fight for conservation that has been 
waged by publie-spirited and patriotie men and women 
all over the country is not only lost and given away but 
those who are unwillingly compelled to make the gift are 
to be taxed 100 years to make the gift more profitable. 
It is the greatest gift ever bestowed upon mortal man 
since salvation was made free to the human race. 


é 
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INDIAN LEASES 


INVOLVE VITAL POLICY 


Decision By Interior Department on Royalty Rates Holds Destiny of Quapaw Lead 
and Zinc Properties—Farsighted Policy Can Remedy Conditions Created By Re- 
Leasing Practices of Past--Twenty-Eight Offers In Answer To Call For Bids 


NE OF the most delicate points of policy pre- 
senting itself to the Interior Department for con- 
sideration in connection with the government’s 
supervision of natural resources has arisen out of the 
situation surrounding development of lead and zine min- 
ing properties on the Quapaw Indian lands in Oklahoma. 


IsstE DEMANDS CLOSE STUDY 

Officials of the department recently have been devot- 
ing a great deal of attention to the points upon which 
awards are to be made on bids submitted for develop- 
ment of these properties under lease by the government 
acting for the Indian owners. The exact issue is whether 
the awards shall be made on a high or low royalty basis. 
Following the opening of the bids all indications pointed 
to adoption of a far-sighted policy under which the 
government might award a lease at a comparatively low 
rovalty rate to insure the most efficient development of 
the properties and extension of operations beyond a 
point which would be impossible where the development 
could earry the overhead expense of a high royalty. 

The lead and zine industry represented in these prop- 
erties has been thrown into a condition bordering on 
the chaotic during the course of the past ten years, it is 
declared by officials, who attribute this situation to the 
high royalty rates which have been built up through a 
constant succession activities. Parties 
who first negotiated with the Indians ten years ago for 
leases of these properties entered into thee field with 
highly speculative motives, it is stated by observers re- 
viewing the situation, who point out that although the 
leases originally were given under a 5 percent royalty 
the rate was built up by speculative sub-leasing until it 
reached 20 or 25 percent. This pushed the cost of oper- 
ations so high it is said as to prevent efficient operation, 
since only the richest ores could be handled, with the 
result that a practical development of the entire de- 
posits has been impossible. High prices during the war 
eame as a sole relieving factor in the situation it is being 
pointed out and since these peak prices have disappeared 
the industry in these particular fields finds itself de- 
pressed. 


of sub-leasing 


31DS COVER Six ALLOTMENTS 

Twenty-eight bids have been received by the depart- 
ment in answer to its request for offers covering opera- 
tions on the six allotments of the Quapaw lands. 

It is understood that the bids of Geo. W. Beek, jr.. 
Geo. W. Beck, jr.. et al. S. C. Fullerson and W. W. Dob- 
son, and the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. are upon the basis 
of the allotments as a whole, as covered by their bids. 
Some of the bids contain limitations or modifications of 
the terms and conditions of the department specifica 
tions. 


The list of bidders and their offers follows: 


Royalty 
Percentaye 
Tract Bidder Offered 
HARRY CRAWFISH ALLOTMENT 
Picher-Crawfish....Geo. W. Beck, Jr., et al...... ; 12% 
Oko Mining Co ............... 10 
Geo. W. Beck, Jr., et al.......... 10 
EEE Lucky Kid and Lucky Extension 
Mining Companies........... 10 
Geo. W. Beck, Jr., et al.......... 12% 


Royalty 
Percentage 
Tract Bidder Offered 
Geo. W. Bock, dr., et 10 
Harry Crawfish 
Allotment........ Eagle-Picher Lead Co........... 10 
EupoRA WHITEBIRD ALLOTMENT 
Black Eagle........ Black Eagle Mining Co.......... 10 
10 
i Whitebird Mining Co............ 10 
Eudora Whitebird 
Allotment... Eagle Picher Lead Co........... 10 
JOSEPH WHITEBIRD ALLOTMENT 
Underwriters Nos. 
Underwriters Land Co.......... 1% 


Geo. W. Beck, Jr. (alternative).. 15 
Joseph Whitebird 
Allotment........ Eagle-Picher Lead Co........... 10 


MarY WHITEBIRD ALLOTMENT 


Picher Whitebird. .. Geo. W. Beck, Jr., et al.......... 12% 
Picher Swift....... Geo. W. Beck, dr., et al. .......0% 12% 
Blue Ribbon........ eo: W. Beek, 66 1% 
Commonwealth... .. Commonwealth Mining Co....... 10 
Victory Metals..... M. R. Lively, Trustee........... 1% 


Mary Whitebird 
Allotment... Eagle Picher Lead Co........... 10 


Geo. W. Beck, Jr., et al (alter- 
Sum JIm ALLOTMENT 
American Beauty...C. S. Bankard, Trustee.......... 7 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 10 
Golden Rod No. 5... Golden Rod Mining and Smelting 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 12% 
Premiere.......... Kanok Metals and Tri-State Min- 
10 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 12% 
St. Joseph Mining Co.........-. 10 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 12% 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 12% 
Von Weise......... 10 
S.C. Fullerton and W. W. Dobson. 1% 
Slim Jim Allotment. Eagle-Picher Lead Co........... 10 
Sin TAH HAH HAH ALLOTMENT 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 10 
Lucky Syndicate....Lucky Syndicate Mining Co...... 10 
S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 12% 
S.C. Fullerton and W. W. Dobson. 1% 
Producers-Hopkins. John A. Bloomington............ 8 


S.C. Fullerton and W.W.Dobson. 10 
...Piokee Mining Co., S. C. Fullerton 
and W. W. Dobson 


Sin tah hah hah / 
Allotment......-- Eagle-Picher Lead Co........... 10 
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Woofing and Warping 


IX. Senator Atlee Pomerene 
A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable 


Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 


OFTLY WENDING his way o’er the Congres- 

sional lea, the senior Senator from Ohio, one Atlee 
A Pomerene by name, awaits the approach of the 
next Presidential election with a confidence that reposes 
firmly in an implicit faith that the theory of predestina- 
tion is the original real stuff. For he was born in Ohio 
and why should he be anything else than President if it 
so suits his fancy to drag down four years of free 
at the big White Shack. 

Really, between us girls, he is riding on the hump 
quite a boom calculated to make him the boss of this our 
fair country. Not having taken a peek at my crystal 
glass since the first of the week, however, I can’t say as 
to how he’ll come out. But one thing is as certain as the 
tongue in your head—he possesses scads of the stuff that 
breeds confide nee within those whose path he crosses. 
He totes around nine million dollars worth of impa 
tiality, and this, coupled with the quiet and delibeo 
way in which his mind lays one foot down ahead of the 
other, gives him the edge on the shooting-star type of 
legislator. 

So it comes that, although he is so much the Dem 
his eyes, he is such an idolator of facts that folks li 
him enough to accept him as fifth man on the comm 
paign expenditures back in 1920. 

His head is his trade-mark. Bulged ’round like 
that it possesses brains which have enabled its owne) 
they've almost been forced to rig up some new ones 
a fringe of hair that calls to mind memories of a 
just recently ran for the governorship of Nebraska. 

Early in his life, he was parboiled in a strong solution 
chances are if he were to be split from head to toe 
would come tumbling out. 

His speech moves with the graceful motion of 


am sorry he doesn’t get a chance to ease his words 
the air that is whirled and churned into a seething mass 
his arm-wecing colleagues. 
A night watchman in an ice house is about six times 
gentleman from Ohio. That’s why T hardly can d 
me he chances to be. I can much easier picture my b 
ualize him jumping to and fro and demanding the b 
No far as I know, the major part of the relarat 
asphalt in an electric coupe. Which, perhaps, gives h 


ro 


Atlee Pomerene 


that you can see the reflection of a mule in 
on the othe r side of the political fe nce trusted 


ee that ran an eye up and down the list of cam- 


fa boy prodigy, it le aves no room for doubt 


fo ramble off with so many college degrees that 
keep him going. The suburbs of his pate carry 
ow by the name of Bill Bryan whose brother 


tof law. He soaked up so much of it that the 
full, complete and unadulterated legal library 


‘ree tops gently yielding before lazy breezes. 
Although I don’t hop into the old sackcloth and ashes ¢ , 


many save the greatest provocations, I re ally 
more often to flavor with a tinge of delicacy 


the verbal torrents poured out by some of 


as apt ft 


o break out with enthusiasm as the 
how he is the baseball fan they do be telling 


ling house lady climbing Pike *s Pe ak than Uis- 
d of an 


omes in purring along over Washington’s 
m as much of « thrill as the higher-geared 


mortal would get from spending a six months’ vacation on the tail of a comet. 


Summing up the impression he doles out generally, 
grey sky of dawn through which streak the red rays 

And if he fails to make the grade leading up to the I 
cause there are too few streaks of flash in his rath 


I venture it is much like that created by a 
sunlight. 


Jemocratic nomination in 1924, it will be be- 


iDerate pe rsonality. 
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STRIKE SETS JAWS A’WAGGING IN CAPITAL 


Coal Situation Inspires Gab Galore-——Conferees Make Gang That Built Tower of 
Babel Sound Like Graduating Class of Deaf and Dumb School—Each Single 
Soul Suggests a Remedy 


By MELVILLE MontTAGueE 


ASHINGTON is getting a real kick out of the 

coal strike. Although there isn’t a smoke stack 

in the town and dinner pails are scarcer than 
Eskimo Pies in Iceland, the nation’s capital is up to its 
ears in the controversy. Naturally enough too, for when 
there is something ailing with the public weal, the whole 
country twists its neck around toward Washington and 
looks for some sign of relief. 


THE Woops ARE FuLL OF CONFERENCES 


By more or less of an actual count, there’s been some- 
thing like two million conferences on the coal situation 
staged in Washington during the past fortnight, as they 
would say in London. It’s actually reached the point 
where society folds its nose back at you if you aren’t a 
conferee. For a while there were so many fellows trying 
to talk to each other that there wasn’t room for them 
to get together, and lots of them had to be content with 
going down the street mumbling to themselves. 

The heart-rending part of the entire affair, so far as 
the newspapermen were concerned, held forth right 
after the President called the rival conferees to meet 
him under one roof. He told them to hang lead weights 
on their tongues so far as talking for publication was 
concerned. The result was that they came out of a 
whole string of conferences wagging their heads like so 
many country gentlemen crossing Fifth»Avenue at 
Forty-second Street. Getting news out of them was like 
interviewing a choice collection of Egyptian mummies. 

Ou! 


After many days, during which the aching silence was 
broken by nothing else than about a million outsiders’ 
voices babbling out baseless conjectures into the conjec- 
ture-jammed admosphere Mr. Harding lifted the lid. 
And everybody’s been talking harder ever since. This 
jabbering that’s been going on would make the gang 
that worked on the Tower of Babel sound like the gradu- 
ating class of a deaf and dumb school. 

Now with the climax of the strike busting along toward 
the present at one almighty gait, it seems that every- 
body is indulging in the popular pastime of trying to 
dope out what is going to happen or offer remedies for 
the situation. 


Wuat A BEepLAM 


Says BripGet TO DELANEY 


Just for instance, look at what I eavesdropped into 
the other day when I overheard our cook talking to the 
policeman on the beat. 

‘“‘Sure an ’tis over-develoopment of the indoostry 
that’s a’makin’ of all the trooble,’’ says Bridget. ‘‘If 
it weren’t for all of that, faith and everything waud be 
as paceful as the boosom of the River Shannon itself.”’ 

“Tis as right as I am that you are,’’ answers De- 
lany, ‘‘but what is it that you'll be a’doin’ to mend the 
bloody mess?’’ 

‘‘It’s like my dear Patrick would be a’sayin’ if he 
were here alive, bless him: ‘Faith and you’ve got to be 
a’payin’ your finest respects to the law of supply and 
demand.’ Which is what the coal miners as belong to 
the union are as far away from doin’ as I am from the 
Ould Sod itself. 
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**What they’re aimin’ at is to be a’makin’ as much 
by workin’ half a year and gettin’ a half year’s vaca- 
tion as the like of you and I might be gettin’ by workin’ 
the hides off our fingers with nary a shade of rest for 
all of it. 

Two Doors Tuts Sipe oF PARADISE 

**If the leaders would be a’takin’ of a decent wage 
scale, as many of them as there are laddies on the force 
would be a’lookin’ to other kinds of work for their 
earnin’s, and those as stayed in the pits would work 
steady and get more than they can ever pocket with 
things in the mess that they are.’’ 

**Sure and then what ?’’ queries Delaney. 

‘‘With the pits usin’ no more men than they need, 
coal wouldn’t be bearin’ the cost of keepin’ thousands 
of miners a’loafin’ half the year; coal would be at a 
decent penny, and indoostry and the railroads would so 
have their expenses cut and be a’usin’ of more and more 
eoal. And the men as left the pits would be in these 
other indoostries and a’makin’ money out of the pros- 
perity.”’ 

**Faith and you’re right, Bridget,’’ says Delaney. 
‘*And come to mind I never in my life was hearin’ of 
coal miners leavin’ their jobs that they claims is so 
tough, and I’m supposin’ its because they’s got it so 
eushy there, a’ workin’ in the pits and gettin’ paid a 
year’s wages for half a year’s work, that they aren’t 
a’breakin’ of their necks to get out nowheres else.’’ 

And now I have taken up a lot of space, when I should 
be warbling about what’s going on in Washington while 
everybody’s watching the great industrial drama. But 
anyway, this batch of talk I picked out of the kitchen 
sink’s vicinity hands you an idea of the way the epi- 
demic of strike gab has hooked its fangs into all but 
about three people that have their names in the Wash- 
ington city directory. 

Pity THE Poor VILLAGERS 

My only hope is that the villagers run out of breath 
and that in a hurry before the strike is settled, because 
it would be something close to fierce if they were to wake 
up some fine morning, all keyed up for several hours of 
verbal gymnastics, and find themselves with nothing to 
talk about because the eagle of war that’s been sitting 
on top of the coal tipples has been driven far, far away 
by the clatter of rumbling machinery. 


Tale in 1921—The production of tale and soapstone 
in 1921 showed a great decline as compared with that 
in 1920. The quantity sold was the smallest since 1908 
and was about 40 percent less than the average for the 
five preceding years, according to Edward Sampson, of 
the United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The total quantity of tale and soapstone sold in 1921 
was 126,000 tons, valued at $1,821,000, as compared with 
211,000 tons, valued at $3,035,000, in 1920. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 40 percent in both quantity and value. 
Vermont, which since 1917 has been the largest pro- 
ducer, maintained its position by producing 38 percent 
of the total quantity. 


INDUSTRIAL ROMANCE FILLS MANGANESE STORY 


Movements for Tariff on War Mineral Began In Tense Days of 1918—Success 
Overseas Hinged on Domestic Production—Duty Authorized by Congressional 
Aclion Precludes Repetition of Emergency 


HE CLIMAX in one of the most interesting indus- 
trial situations trailing in the wake of the World 
War was reached on the night of June 5 when the 
Clerk of the Senate arose in his place and announced 
adoption of a tariff on manganese ore importations by 
a vote of 35 to 19. This vote, confirming similar action 


taken by the House many weeks previously, brought sue- 
cess to efforts inspired four years ago, which had as their 
safety through 


aim the establishment of the nation’s 
guarantee of its ability 
to manufacture its mu- 
nitions from materials 
drawn from natural 
resources within its 
boundaries. 

Immediate necessity 
for such action first 
became emphasized on 
Mareh 13, 1918, when 
a group of industrial 
leaders met with offi- 
cials of the government 
in Washington and 
discovered that a dra- 
matie situation had 
arisen because the man- 


if they were not supplied with a flow of munitions from 
the steel mills of the United States which were working 
with frenzy through days and nights, always ealling for 
more raw material. 


REALIZATION OF PREDICAMENT 


Especially was the predicament realized when James: 
A. Farrel, of the United States Steel Corporation out- 
lined the situation by stating that if importations of man- 
ganese were discon- 
tinued that in three 
months’ time the steel 
industry would be par- 
alyzed and that 90 per- 
eent of their orders 
were for essential war 
materials. 

As a result of the 
conference a part of 
the manganese ships 
were allotted to the 
overseas service and 
additional effort was 
made to secure enact- 
ment of the War Min- 
erals Bill, providing an 


ganese mining indus- appropriation of $90,- 
try of the United 000,000 to be used in 
States, had not bees OPEN-PIT MANGANESE MINING stimulating the pro- 
granted protection Open- -pit operation at the Algonquin mine, property of the Philips- duction of war min- 


F burg Mining Company, 
against enormous im- 


portations of Brazilian 
ore, and thus had not 
grown sufficiently tou 
meet the strain placed ; 
upon it when the war brought a staggering demand for 
steel alloys entering into the manufacture of munitions. 


after a long period of rest. 
1917 and 1918. 


Suips NEEDED ELSEWHERE 

Ships which had been bringing these ores from foreign 
shores were needed for transportation of men and army 
supplies overseas. If this necessity were to be filled, the 
importation of manganese from South America would 
be halted, and the manufacture of guns and shells for 
use of the American Expeditionary Forees would be 
brought to a standstill. This was the situation facing 
representatives of the War Industries Board, the Ship- 
ping Board and the ferro-alloys committee of the Ameri- 
ean Iron and Steel Institute, who had gathered to dis- 
cuss the prices of alloys, which had mounted to the skies 
when domestic production, stifled for many years 
through lack of tariff protection, failed to meet the ex- 
treme demands which were being made of it. 

Victory for the United States and its allies in the 
World War actually was at stake, and the tense dra- 
matie atmosphere filling the room was evidence that those 
sitting around the conference table were fully aware of 
the responsibility that was resting upon them. A mis- 
judgment of policy could easily have brought havoe to 
the allied cause, for no matter how many men might have 
been massed on the battle fronts, they would have been 
as helpless as so many inmates of a Home for the Aged 


of Philipsburg, 

worked for silver, being reopened in 1918 and worked for manganese 

The pit shown above was excavated in 

The darker area in the center of the photograph is a 
body of manganese oxide ore 


Mont., which formerly was 


erals, which could not 
be produced in peace 
times in competition 
with foreign produe- 
tion. The high prices 
of manganese during the war and the promise of relief 
under the War Minerals Bill so stimulated production 
that when the armistice was signed an infant industry 
was supplying a large part of the demand, thousands of 
newly developed manganese properties throughout the 
country pouring their product through to the steel mills 
of the east, with outputs steadily on the inerease. 

Mr. Farrell’s startling statement was destined, how- 
ever, to inspire action reaching far beyond the end of the 
World War, for it evidenced the necessity of develop- 
ment of a domestic manganese industry able to suecess- 
fully eope with any emergency which the future might 
bring. 

Had not a particular set of cireumstanees developed 
during the conference, the war would have come and 
gone and the lesson which it held in connection with 
necessity for encouragement of the domestic manganese 
industry would have been unemphasized. 

Originally it was intended that the conference be held 
behind closed doors, with only members of the three 
represented bodies in attendance. Feeling that the min- 
ing industry had a right to a voice in any conference 
dealing with the price of its products, the American Min- 
ing Congress could seareely abide by its policy of pro- 
tecting the affairs of the industry without making efforts 
to gain a place in the conference. This place was denied 


by those in charge of the meeting, however, and it was 
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only when James F. Callbreath, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, pointed out that the government could not transact 
such business as the meeting intended ‘‘in star chamber 
sessions”’ that he was permitted to be present at the 
meeting. 

Since all other members of the conference were so 
intensely submerged in the immediate problem which 
had brought them together, Mr. Callbreath alone, be- 
cause of his close contact with the mining industry, 
caught the significance which Mr. Farrell’s statement 
held in connection with the future of the domestic man- 
ganese industry. 

It was apparent that unless some protection were 
offered the producers of manganese in the United States 
they could not hope to continue operation of their prop- 
erties in competition with cheap foreign labor, and other 
factors, and thus would be forced to close their mines 
and place the country in constant jeopardy of a short- 
age of one of its most important war minerals in the event 
of another emergency. 

Tue Basis For ACTION 

Adopting this certainty as a basis for action the 
American Mining Congress immediately decided to bend 
every effort that would have as its object the stimulation 
of the domestic manganese industry to the point where 
it might stand up under its own strength and take the 
place its importance as an asset for protection of the 
country demanded. 

Communication was immediately established with all 
manganese producers in this country on the subject of 
action seeking to gain protection for the industry under 
the minerals control bill. 

‘‘There appears one immediate source of permanent 
protection,’’ said a bulletin which was sent broadeast to 
these producers, ‘‘and that is the establishment of a bal- 
ance of market price through the tariff-fixing powers 
granted to President Wilson under the Minerals Control 
Bill, which ceases to be effective when peace is declared. 
If this plan fails, another will be submitted through 
which rélief may be possible.’’ 

It was when the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing was considering the Minerals Control Bill in May, 
1918, that Congress first heard of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the manganese industry from foreign importa- 
tions if production were to be increased so as to become 
large enough to fill the war-time needs. 

Accordingly, the measure was framed with the stimu- 
lation of the manganese production as one of its main 
objects, which was accomplished with high success. 

Facts PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 

During consideration of the bill by the House com- 
mittee Mr. Callbreath presented testimony of conditions 
upon which the effort for permanent protection was 
based after the conclusion of the war. 

Testifying before the committee, Mr. Callbreath said: 

‘‘The present emergency has been created by the fact 
that the shipping which heretofore has supplied our 
trade with necessary materials has been of necessity 
taken from that service and put into foreign service. I 
feel that in meeting this one emergency we should also 
look into the future and, if possible, so assist the mining 
interests of the country as to develop permanent indus- 
tries which will, so far as it is economically possible, take 
care of the industrial needs of the country for all time. 

**T also feel that the government itself can well under- 
take to stimulate the production of our home reserves, 
having in mind the establishment of permanent indus- 
tries and that the steel users of the world can well pay 
if it is necessary to do it, a slightly increased price, in 
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order that all of the resources of our country may be 
utilized in steel manufacture.’’ 

Mr. Callbreath’s testimony included evidence of the 
wide extent of manganese deposits of quality in this 
country. This evidence later was supplemented as a re- 
sult of direet inquiries addressed by the American Min- 
ing Congress to producers throughout the nation, the 
sum total being presented with undeniable results dur- 
ing the recent tariff debate, when several western sen- 
ators built up the argument which resulted in adoption 
of the manganese tariff. This data was gathered by the 
War Minerals Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress, organized in the fall of 1918 and placed under the 
direction of Herbert Wilson Smith, who later appeared 
before committees of both Houses of Congress, after con- 
elusion of the war had turned the direction of efforts to- 
ward inclusion of a duty on manganese in the tariff bill 
initiated in the lower house last year. 

Testifying before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. Smith deelared: 

‘*This committee must be fed up on the principles 
advocated by many of the industries that have appeared 
before it, when these industries would support protee- 
tion on every step above them on our economie ladder, 
and want to kick off every industry below them, indus- 
tries which want everything they buy on the free list 
and everything they sell to be protected, industries which 
want free wool and protected clothing manufactures, 
free graphite and protected graphite manufactures, free 
manganese ore and protected ferromanganese. 

Position As CREDITOR NATION 

**The objection has been raised that in our position as 
a ereditor nation we must permit other countries to sell 
goods freely to us. I think we will all grant that the 
position of a ereditor nation is a desirable one. The 
quickest way we can lose that position is by stimulating 
imports and hampering our domestie industry. It will 
not take us many years to get off a creditor nation basis 
by such method. 

‘*Theoretically many of us are free traders. Theo- 
retically I might be a free trader. Theoretically many 
members of this committee might be free traders. The 
thing that keeps us from it is that a vast majority of us 
have found out that it does not work. Our export busi- 
ness is based on the sale of surplus goods in excess of our 
own consumption. You can not have surplus production 
from bankrupt American industries, and we have learned 
from bitter experience that it takes 20 years of proteec- 
tion to prepare this country to stand four years of free 
trade.’’ 

The House committee placed a duty of one cent per 
pound on manganese containing more than 30 percent 
metallic manganese content. This action was sustained 
by the House. The Senate Finance Committee, when it 
received the measure, however, set itself against the 
action of the House, and its recommendation to the Sen- 
ate was that manganese be placed upon the free list. 

This recommendation was made in spite of obviously 
conclusive evidence contradicting its logicality, produced 
before both committees by Mr. Smith, Charles W. Potts. 
Deerwood, Minn.; A. J. Seligman, Butte, Mon.; Walter 
H. Dennison and others. 

Mr. Potts was especially active in the compilation and 
presentation of facts entering into arguments for the 
tariff, and he has been given much eredit for the results 
obtained. 

When the tariff bill moved along its course to the 
point where it came up for discussion by the Senate 
sitting as a committee of the whole to act upon the 
recommendations of the Finance Committee, it became 
evident that a ‘‘show-down’’ on the whole question of 
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a tariff on manganese importations was imminent. This 
particular item was made the subject of several short 
debates before it finally came up for a vote. During these 
debates Senators Nicholson, Colorado; Bursum, New 
Mexico; Gooding, Idaho; Walsh, Montana, and Oddie, 
Nevada, presented strong arguments in favor of the 
tariff, holding that the Senate should adopt the duty au- 
thorized by the House. Just before the vote was taken 
Senator Nicholson delivered a speech which so combined 
the arguments in favor of this action as to sweep away 
the opposition and pave the way for definite action by 
the Senate. 

‘‘The annual requirement of manganese in the steel 
industry, as stated by 
their representatives 
is,’’ said the Senator, 
*‘the equivalent of 
800,000 tons of 45 
percent manganese 
ore. Of this amount 
one-half can and will 
be consumed in the 
form of high manga- 
nese pig, under mod- 
ern established fur- 
nace practice. Ligh 
Manganese pig is 
made from manganif- 
erous iron ore. ‘To 
supply the 400,000 
tons of equivalent 45 
percent manganese in 
this form will require 
2,500,000 tons of 


mine, Philipsburg, Mont. Without 
: J similar properties would be forced into idleness, thus depriving the 
this ore ranges from nation of a growing industry and placing it in a predicament in event 
of a national emergency 


ore per annum, as 


10 pereent to 35 
percent manganese. 

‘‘T have before me (exhibiting) two hundred or more 
statements of state geologists, mine operators, and min- 
ing engineers of recognized authority ; statements signed 
by mine operators and owners, some of them are sworn 
to, many of them are based on careful engineers’ reports, 
from which are summarized the manganese reserves of 
the United States. 

‘‘The principal districts and other known investigated 
reserves which total more than 25,000,000 tons, based on 
45 percent manganese ore, are as follows: 


Tons 

11,114,357 


‘*Reserves of manganiferous iron ore which have been 
investigated and checked to date oceur in the following 
states : 


Tons 
2,772,000 
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‘There are known deposits on which only general esti- 
mates have been given in the following states: Maine, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont, Wyoming, 
Idaho. 

‘*Mr. President, in 
addition, there are 
millions of tons of 
recoverable manga- 
nese associated with 
the metalliferous ores 
of the south and 
west. These will be 
made available if 
given adequate pro- 
tection. These ores, 
with a value placed 
on their manganese 
content, will then be 
commercially valuable 
for the combined re- 
covery of all minerals 
contained. 

development 
of the manganese in- 
dustry under the sta- 
bilizing influence of a 
proteetive tariff will 
be vastly different from development to meet war needs. 
It will be substantial, permanent, constructive. Having 
assurance of a protected market over a number of years, 
instead of the hazards of a fluetuating market upon war 
demands, producers will be able to plan their operations 
on a permanent basis with true engineering efficiency. 
They will build up a permanent mineral industry which 
will compare favorably with the other great mineral in- 
dustries of this country. 

‘*Competition is the life of trade. A duty which will 
give to the American manganese producer an equal com- 
petitive field with foreign production will stimulate do- 
mestie production. It will provide revenue for our gov- 
ernment. It will strengthen our national defense. 

Concluding this speech, Senator Nicholson said : 

‘* Mr. President, the sole question is whether American 
industries shall be operated by American workmen, mak- 
ing this country independent in time of war and pros- 
perous in time of peace; whether we shall promote our 
industrial welfare by developing our own raw materials, 
thus enabling our railroads and lake boats to increase 
the employment of American labor, or whether we shall 
compete with riffraff employed in foreign mines, while 
our citizens seek employment and our own abundant na- 
tural resources lie undeveloped. ”’ 

Although the item still remains to be acted upon by 
the Senate, passing upon the decision reached by the 
above vote in committee of the whole, there is no doubt 
but that a second poll of members will produce the same 
result, general opinion being that a much greater margin 
will be shown in favor of the tariff when the seeond vote 
is taken. 


tariff protection, hundreds of 
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HAS OIL SHALE ARRIVED ? 


“Yes” and “No” Both are Correct Answers, Declares Authority--Day of Commercial 
Production and Dividends Not Far Distant— Development of Process is Present Task 
— ‘Very Inviting Future” Foreseen For Industry 


By WiuuiaM C. Russe, Mining Engineer 


ANY TIMES recently I have been asked whether 
oil shale has really arrived, and whether a suc- 
cessful retorting process has been developed. To 
the first question, I have had two answers; ‘‘Yes’’ and 
“‘No.’’ This is plainly a contradiction, but may be 
explained in the following few words: Oil Shale has long 
since arrived insofar as its having been the proper time 
to acquire land is concerned, but it has not arrived 
insofar as commercial production goes, because nobody 
in America is paying dividends today from the manu- 
facture of shale oil. However, the day of commercial 
production and dividends does not seem to be very far 
off. 
Future SuHortace Urces Action 
When it became apparent about three years ago that 
this country was facing an oil shortage and that the 
shales would probably be in demand as a source of oil, 
various large producers went about the purchase of 
substantial acreages of the richest and best located de- 
posits throughout the world, which they proposed to 
utilize whenever the curve of consumption should cross 
the curve of production and shale oil could be manu- 
factured in competition with well oil of equal gravity. 
The path of the pioneer is always rough and beset with 
thorns and thistles, and it is only the sturdy and the 
strong of heart who survive. Through human energy 
and dogged perseverance the oil shale business will be 
built up and of its ultimate success there is no doubt. 
The country is well supplied with inventors and there 
are at least a half a dozen processes which merit careful 
consideration, and any of which may prove to be just 
the thing we are looking for. Sufficient progress has 
been made in the chemistry of shale oil to satisfy our 
technical men that the problems of commercial retorting 
and refining are by no means insurmountable. The 
character and quantity of hydro-carbon elements in our 
American shales are somewhat different from those in 
the Scottish. Therefore, the Scottish methods as a whole 
can not successfully be applied to our shales. The Seot- 
tish shales are high in nitrogen and hence in sulphate of 
ammonia, but are low in oil, while our best Colorado 
shales, for instance, are high in oil and low in nitrogen. 
SEEK ‘‘SINGLE OPERATION’’ PROCESS 
Certain inventors are endeavoring to develop a pro- 
eess by which finished products may be turned out in a 
single operation; in other words, they propose to retort 
the shales and to draw off and condense the volatiles into 
the various commercial fractions as they go along. This 
system may work out, but no one to my knowledge has 
yet developed a successful plant of this type. We listen 
to all sorts of claims as to what this, that, or the other 
process can be made to do, but we are yet to see a plant 
into which raw shale may be put at. one end and a long 
string of finished products taken out at the other, in one 
brief operation. There is no question but that certain 
imperfect products may be made by means of this single 
operation method, but that will not do us much good; 
what we must have is the completely finished product, 
or the short-ent system is a failure. 
Many of our process men seem to have been lacking in 
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funds, and accordingly have not been able to carry their 
ideas through to completion without more or less de- 
lay. They start up their plants and run a few hours or 
a few days and then close down in order to raise money 
enough to make some improvements and put on the next 
demonstration. This condition is unfortunate, but, at 
that, every honest effort in the direction of process de- 
velopment should receive the utmost encouragement. 

Our big oil men are not much worried about the 
process question. They figure that American genius, 
backed up by plenty of money will work out the prob- 
lem whenever there is urgent demand for oil from shales. 
Millions are being spent every year in the perfection of 
well oil refining processes, and during the last few years 
wonderful progress has been made in that direction ; like- 
wise, millions will be available for oil shale plant de- 
velopment whenever oil conditions really become critical; 
in fact, large sums of money are being spent at the pres- 
ent moment on the chemistry of oil shales and perfection 
of a process. 


CoLorRADO SHALES FAvoraBLy LocaTEep 

A large portion of the Colorado shales lie in a par- 
ticularly favorable physical position for mining. The 
workable beds vary from 6 to 49 feet in thickness, lie 
practically horizontally, and are usually located in cliffs 
high above the valley floors. The deep cut canyons which 
expose practically vertical esearpments (in some in- 
stances hundreds of feet in height) oceur at frequent in- 
tervals, thus affording a long line of exposures or points. 
of attack. One large company alone, owning shale land 
in Colorado, has about 30 miles of escarpments on its 
own property. 

The shales will be mined much after the manner of 
mining coal. Both the longwall and room and pillar 
systems and possibly the caving system in some eases, 
will apply. There are but few deposits in our western 
states which may be mined by the open-cut system, be- 
cause the expense of moving the great depth of over- 
burden makes open work generally prohibitive. Either 
shafts or tunnels may be used, depending upon the eir- 
cumstances. There are so many promontories (or penin- 
sulas, if you like), that it is possible to make an entry 
at some strategie point, drive into the stratum for a mile 
or two and then cross cut to daylight in either direction, 
thus opening up extensive faces, and facilitating ventila- 
tion. 

Most of the richer shales are low in degree of hardness 
and are tough and springy, ealling for slow-burning, 
low-strength explosives. When operations shall have be- 
gun on a large seale it is probable that coal cutting ma- 
chines and mechanical mucking and loading devices will 
be used. It seems probable that a combination augur 
and hammer drill will be found satisfactory. 


LarGe ScaLE OPERATIONS NECESSARY 
Inasmuch as the profit per barrel of oil produced, at 
the outset, will probably be small, it will be necessary to 
operate on a large scale and to put into use all the latest 
and most approved labor saving machinery, and to 
apply the highest engineering skill. In order to make 
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anything like a fair estimate of the probable mining cost 
one must necessarily be supplied with a set of given con- 
ditions. Aside from the natural fixed charges, there is 
a variable quantity, such as the possible influence of 
labor unionism for instance, which must be taken into 
account. Should the mining of the shales fall under 
metal mining regulations, we will have one set of costs, 
but should they come under the coal mining scale, we 
will have another set of costs. Up to date, it is an open 
question as to what class of labor will be employed. As 
a preliminary estimate, it appears safe to figure that 
shales may be mined on a 10,000 ton per day basis at a 
cost per ton of somewhat less than the cost of mining 
coal in Colorado today. After all, the mining of the 
shales is the least of our troubles. If properly planned 
from the start, shale mining in most of this state should 
be simplicity itself. 

Taking the oil shale situation as a whole, it is my con- 
clusion, based upon a study of the various elements in- 
volved extending over a period of several years, that the 
business has a very inviting future and that men of finan- 
cial strength and vision might do very well to give this 
promising new business some serious thought. 


OIL SHALE NOTES 


Seottish Oils, Ltd., of Seotland, has paid a 7 percent 
dividend on its preferred stock for 1921. The annual 
report of March 31, 1922, gives cash on hand at 916,420 
pounds sterling or, under normal exchange, $4,582,100. 


C. Loftus Hills, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Tasmania, reports that he has undertaken a complete 
geological survey of all the oil shale fields of Tasmania. 
This work will include a system of borings to determine 
the exact thickness and yield of each stratum. In addi- 
tion to this field work, tests will be made on a semi-com- 
mercial scale, of the various types of retorts, and their 
adaptation to the Tasmanian shales. Also a thorough 
investigation will be made of the fractionation and refin- 
ing of crude shale oil. 


In 1921 Esthonia produced 5,785,751 poods or 104,143 
tons of oil shale. 


The engineers and geologists of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company of England are collaborating with the tech- 
nical men of the Oil and Nitrate Products, Ltd., of Nova 
Seotia in experimental work on the oil shale deposits 
of Nova Scotia. The Oil and: Nitrate Company owns the 
valuable Pictou torbanite deposits in Nova Scotia. 


The Washington Shale Oil and Products Company of 
Seattle, Wash., recently began to break ground for the 
installation of a Ginet retorting plant on Conn Creek, 
twelve miles from Debeque, Colo. 


The Ute Oil Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has aequired 
an interest in the oil shale property of the Mount Logan 
Oil Shale Company, at Debeque, Colo. The Ute Oil 
Company has been actively engaged in the development 
of the oil shale industry at Watson, Utah, where it has 
constructed a retorting plant of the Wallace type and 
where the company has spent between $200,000 and 
$300,000 in oil shale work. The fact that this company 
has increased its shale holdings by entering the Debeque 
field is evidence that it firmly believes in the future of 
the oil shale industry. It is reported that the Ute Oil 
Company will construct a 100-ton unit of the Simplex 
‘Shale Process on the Mount Logan property at Debeque. 
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More than 250 men were engaged in May and June in 
completing assessment work on oil shale claims in the 
Debeque, Colo., distriet. It is estimated that during the 
year a total of $150,000 was thus spent. 


There are approximately one hundred companies own- 
ing oil shale land in the Grand Valley-Debeque, Colo., 
district. 


Dr. Victor C. Alderson, president of the Colorado 
School of Mines, recently made an inspection of the oil 
shale deposits of Kentucky and is preparing an article 


on the subject, which will appear in an early number of 
the Journal. 
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\ 7ITH THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
‘'Y SENTATIVES in recess from July 
3 until August 15, legislative interest is 
centered in the Senate, where the revised 
tariff bill has had almost exclusive right 
of way. However, only a few items of 
interest to the mining industry have been 
considered during the month, as atten- 
tion has been devoted to other provisions 
of the measure affecting agricultural 
products and cotton goods. The only 
vote of interest on mining matters was 
that on dye stuffs, the Senate, by a vote 
of 32 to 38, rejecting the proposed dye 
embargo. 

Zine duties were adopted as follows by 
the Senate: zine in blocks, pig or slabs 
and zine dust, 1% cents per pound; in 
sheets, 2 cents pound; in 
plated with nickel or other 
metal (except gold, silver and platinum) 
or solutions, old 
and worn out, fit only to be remanufac- 
tured, 142 cents per pound. 

Senator Poindexter, 
Washington, amendments to 
the tariff bill placing a duty of $30 per 


ounce on the metallic contents of ores of 


per sheets, 


coated or 
214 cents 


per pound; 


Republican, of 


proposed 


the platinum metals and $50 per ounce 
on platinum unmanufactured or in in- 
gots, 


scrap. 


bars, sheets or blocks, sponge or 


Congress completed consideration and 
the President approved all appropriation 
bills for the support of the government 
for the new year which began 
the 


inning July 1 


July 1. 

Total appropriations for 
ment the 
amounted to 
$319,280,984 less than 
The President, in 
heads of government departments at the 


govern- 


for year 


which is 


the preceding 
year. addressing 
first budget session of the new year, gave 
notice that 
penses must be continued, as the admin- 
not 


economy in government ex- 
desire to increase 
that 


istration does 
taxes. It is estimated 
for 1921 a reduction of $80,090,000 in 
taxes and that 1922 the 
will amount to $859,000,009. 

Because the President called mine op- 
into 
ence with a view of settling the coal 


tnere 


was 


for reduction 


erators and union officials confer- 
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strike, Congressmen paid little attention 
to the coal situation, although the mine 
riots at Herrin, Ill., were deplored in 
speeches by Senator Myers, Democrat, 
Montana. 

The coal riots were condemned by Rep- 
resentative Goodykoontz, Republican, of 
West Virginia, while Representative 
Denison, Republican, Illinois, in whose 
district the riots occurred, said reports 
of the overstated and that 
perhaps the company was to blame be- 
cause it had repudiated a contract with 
the union. 

No action was taken by the House on 
the resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Burke, Republican, Pennsylvania, 
authorizing the President to take over 
and operate coal mines for one year or 


riots were 


longer. 

No action was likewise taken by the 
House on the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Fish, Republican, New York, 
for appointment of five Senators and 
five members of the House to investigate 
coal strike, the wages, hours, and con 
ditions of employment; and the question 
of profits and losses of mine operators. 

The Federal Trade Commission trans- 
mitted its second 


costs, 


investments, 


the bitum 
nous coal industry, showing the avera 


report on 


prices and profits in 


re 
nvestment for the country to be $3.12 
per ton, although in some districts it is 

ss than $1 per ton, while in others it 


Fo 


Pennsylvania district an 


is $8, $9 or more. the Southwestern 


: investment of 
per ton is reported; Central Penn- 


Va., 


llinoi 
Illinois 


a, $3.04; Kanawha, W. 
‘ $2.21: 
; Ohio, No. 8, $3.56; Indiana, 
No. 1, $1.44; 


$ Cherokee-Crawford, 
1.19; Colorado, domestic, $4.79; 


Kan., 
Utah, 
1916 


to 1921 for the country as a whole, for 


3.32. The report covers the years 

x great mining regions by states, and 
by districts for 50 of the 74 mining dis- 
tricts of the country. 

Senator Kendrick, Democrat, Wvyo- 
ming, introduced a bill providing that 10 
percent of the receipts under the leasing 
law, except in Alaska, shall be paid to 
the government, as well as all receipts 
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from lands in naval petroleum reserves. 
For past production, 70 percent of re- 
ceipts and for future production 52% 
percent shall go into the government rec- 
lamation fund and of past production 20 
percent and of future production 37% 
percent shall go to the states. 

The Senate passed a resolution by 
Senator King, Democrat, Utah, for in- 
vestigation of relations between the 
Union Oil Companies of Delaware and 
California and the Shell Oil Company 
of California, including ownership of oil 
lands. 

Representative Sinnott, Republican, 
Oregon, introduced, by request, a bill au- 
thorizing leases for permits in 20-acre 
units, not exceeding 160 acres, to persons 
whose mining claims in the Red River, 
Okla., region were recently invalidated 
by the Supreme Court. 

Senator Smoot, Republican, Utah, in- 
troduced a bill for leases for mining pur- 
poses, including oil and gas, under reg- 
ulations of the Interior Department, on 
Indian reservations in 
Mexico and Utah. 

The House Committee on Public Lands 


Arizona, New 


reported a bill already passed by the 
Senate providing that after twelve 
nonths after its enactment section 18a 


f the leasing law shall apply to lands 
in Utah embraced in 


drawal of October 4, 


executive with- 
1909. 

A large number of bills seeking to pre- 
vent child labor were introduced, among 
those presenting measures to this effect 
being Representatives Voigt, Wisconsin; 
Moore, Thompson and Foster, Ohio; and 
Senator Townsend, Michigan, all Re- 
publicans. 

The matter of lease to private parties 
the Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., nitrate project will have to 
be settled by the Senate, as its committee 


or government operation of 


on agriculture, which has been consider- 
ing the matter for several months, re- 
jected not only all lease offers submitted 
by private individuals but also a_pro- 
posal for operation of the plant by a 
Federal corporation. 

30th Houses of Congress have passed 
a bill providing for fifty-year leases for 
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By Mr. Ladd (Non-Partisan Rep.), 
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power developed on the Salt River irri- 
gation project in Arizona, under which 
mining contemplate power 
development. 

The filing of mineral claims in local 
land offices within 90 days after location 
in the United States and six months in 
Alaska is proposed in a bill introduced 
by Senator Kendrick, Democrat, Wyo- 
ming. 

Proposed revision of mining laws was 
further delayed by the receipt by the 
House Committee on Mines and Mining 
of a report by Secretary of Interior Fall, 


companies 


who considers it inadvisable at this time 
to radically change the general laws now 
in effect. 

To debts, King, 
Democrat, Utah, introduced a bill by re- 


discourage Senator 
quest proposing a tax of one cent on each 
dollar of debt, payable by the debtor 
upon liquidation of the debt. 

Conferees on the bill passed by both 
Houses creating additional judges rec- 
ommended appointment of twenty-four 
new district judges and one additional 
circuit judge for the fourth circuit, but 
no action has been taken on the report 
by either House. 

An committee of 
three members each of the House and 
Senate as to the capture of American 
citizens and property in Mexico was in- 
troduced by Representative Connally, 
Democrat, Texas, following recent ac- 
tivities of bandits in that country. 


investigation by a 


Both Houses of Congress passed and 
the President approved a law creating a 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of immigration matters. 

Although Congress in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation law authorized 
abolition of land offices in districts hav- 
ing than 100,000 acres of public 
lands, a bill was passed and approved by 
the President for 


less 


continuing 


one year 
beginning July 1 the land offices at the 
following places: Bellefouchere, S. D.; 
Waterville, Wash.; Dickinson, N. D.; 
Del Norte and Sterling, Colo.; Clayton 


and Fort Sumner, N. M.; Harrison and 

Camden, Ark., and Alliance, Nebr. 
MINING 

(Mine ral Claims) 

Introduced by Mr. Kendrick, 

Wyoming. 


S. 3730. 
Democrat, Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
that mineral claims shall be 
filed in local land offices. 


provides 
Hereafter no- 
tice of location of any mining claim un- 
der the mineral laws of the United 
States shall be filed in the local land 
office of the district in which the lands 
the situated, 
within ninety days after location. The 
administration of the law will be under 
regulations provided by the Interior De- 
partment, which shall require that with- 
in ninety days after its passage notice 
of location of any mining claim now lo- 
cated under the mineral laws of the 
United States shall be filed in the local 


covered by location are 


land office of the district in which the 
lands covered by the location are situ- 
ated. Until a patent has been granted 
for such claim, an affidavit showing 
proof of work performed or improve- 
ments made upon such claim shall be 
filed in such local land office within 
ninety days after the end of the year in 
which such work was performed or such 
improvements were made. In case of 
failure to file these notices of location or 
to file affidavit of proof within the period 
required, such claim shall be open to re- 
location in the same manner 


as if no 
location had been made. 


Section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the man- 
ner of recording of locations under the 
mining laws is repealed, and no filing 
other than the filing of such claims in 
the manner provided for in this act shall 
be necessary, the law of any state or ter- 
ritory, the decision of any court, or the 
rule or regulation of any administrative 
body to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The payment of such fees as may be 
deemed necessary to defray the expenses 
incurred in the filing of the notice of 
location and other papers required to be 
filed under the provisions of this act is 
to be fixed by the Secretary of Interior. 
For Alaska the time to file notices and 
affidavit of proof is fixed at six months, 
instead of three months as required for 
the United States. 


(Red River Leases) 
H. R. 12233. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 


—— 
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nott, Republican, Oregon (by depart- 
mental request). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. This bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant permits or leases to certain per- 
sons and corporations for lands and oil 
and gas deposits south of the medial line 
of the main channel of Red River, Okla. 
The bill is occasioned by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court invalidating 
claims in this section on the ground that 
they were not subject to location under 
the placer mining laws. The bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Interior to con- 
sider and adjust the equitable claims of 
any citizens or corporations of the 
United States to lands and oil and gas 
deposits situated south of the medial line 
of the main channel of Red River, Okla., 
claimed or initiated prior to February 
25, 1920, and upon or for which expendi- 
tures were made in good faith for the 
discovery or development of oil or gas, 
by issuance of permits or leases to those 
found equitably entitled. 

Permits or leases shall be in twenty- 
acre units, and no person or corporation 
shall be entitled to a permit or lease for 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, 
including, so far as possible, with due 
regard for the rights and equities of 
others, the lands upon which wells or 
other improvements have been made by 
the applicant. 

Each permittee or lessee shall be re- 
quired to pay to the United States an 
amount equal to the value at the time of 
production of one-eighth of all the oil or 
gas already produced, except oil or gas 
used for *production purposes on the 
claim or unavoidably lost, and after the 
date of this act shall be required to pay 
to the United States a royalty of not 
less than 12% percentum of all the oil 
or gas produced, except oil or gas used 
for production upon the claim or un- 
avoidably lost. 

After adjudication, adjustment, and 
disposition of all pending claims under 
this act, any lands or deposits remaining 
unappropriated and undisposed of shall, 
after date fixed by the Secretary of In- 
terior, be disposed of in accordance with 
the leasing law. Upon approval of the 
act the Secretary of Interior is author- 
ized to take over and operate existing 
wells on any of such lands pending final 
adjustment and disposition of claims 
thereto, and to utilize and expend in con- 
nection with such administration and op- 
eration so much as may be necessary of 
moneys heretofore impounded from past 
production or hereafter produced, and 
upon final adjustment of pending claims 
and the issuance of permits or leases 
therefor, after deducting the expenses of 
administration and operation and pay- 
ment of the royalty herein provided to 
the United States to pay the balance re- 
maining to the party ‘or parties entitled 
thereto. Out of the 10 percentum of 


money hereafter received from royalties 
and rentals under this act to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States the 
Secretary of Interior is authorized to use 
such portion as may be required to pay 
the expense of administration and super- 
vision over such permits and leases and 
the products thereof. 

S. 3828. Introduced by Mr. Harreld, 
Republican, Oklahoma, by request. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
This bill is similar to the foregoing, ex- 
cept that it applies to claims made prior 
to October 1, 1919. 


(Utah Lands) 

S. 2460. Passed by the Senate and 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Public Lands. This bill provides that 
for twelve months after its passage the 
provision of section 18a of the leasing 
law shall be extended to land in Utah 
embraced in the executive order of with- 
drawal issued October 4, 1909. 


(Lease Receipts) 

S. 3794. Introduced by Mr. Kendrick, 
Democrat, Wyoming. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
amends the leasing law of February 25, 
1920, by proposing a new division of re- 
ceipts from sales, bonuses, royalties and 
rentals thereunder in the United States 
but not in Alaska. 

It provides that 10 percent of these 
receipts shall go into the general fund of 
the Treasury; that for past production 
70 percent and for future production 
52% percent of the receipts shall go into 
the reclamation fund; and that for past 
production 20 percent and for future 
production 37% percent of receipts shall 
go to the states within which leased 
lands or deposits are located, for use of 
the states in construction of public roads 
or school purposes. Receipts from naval 
petroleum reserves shall go to the gov- 
ernment Treasury. 

H. Res. 380. Introduced by Mr. Bar- 
bour, Republican, California. Referred 
to the Committee on Rules. This resolu- 
tion proposes that the House shall con- 
sider H. R. 11363, introduced by Mr. 
Mondell, Republican, Wyoming, to allow 
the states 20 percent of receipts of roy- 
alties from leases on lands in naval pe- 
troleum reserves within the states. 


(Indian Leases) 

S. 3747. Introduced by Mr. Smoot, 
Republican, Utah. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. This bill au- 
thorizes leases by the Interior Depart- 
ment for mining purposes, including oil 
and gas, on Indian reserves in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah, which have been 
created either by executive withdrawal 
or order of the Interior Department. The 
leases are to be limited to 20 years with 
provision for their extension. Receipts 
from the leases shall be divided equally 
between the Indians for whose benefit 
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the reserve was created, the state in 
which the leased lands or deposits are 
located, and the government reclamation 
fund. 

S. 3519. Introduced by Mr. Bursum, 
Republican, New Mexico. Passed by the 
Senate. This bill creates a national 
park embracing the Mescalero Apache 
Indian reservation in New Mexico but 
does not abrogate mining laws on lands 
therein. It is provided that the surface 
land area of any lease or permit shall be 
no more than is sufficient for strictly 
mining purposes. Of receipts from 
leases of non-metalliferous minerals, 
one-third shall be for use of Indians, 
one-third for the government reclama- 
tion fund and one-third for road pur- 
poses in New Mexico. Coal deposits 
which may be found on the reservation 
may be developed for the benefit of the 
Indians and the output disposed of un- 
der regulations of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


COAL 


(Government Operation) 

H. J. Res. 362. Introduced by Mr. 
Burke, Republican, Pennsylvania. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. This resolution would author- 
ize and direct the President to take over 
and operate the coal mines for the pe- 
riod of one year or so long thereafter as 
in his discretion may be necessary for 
the public good. The resolution is based 
on the “acute and serious condition ex- 
isting in the coal industry due to the 
fact that the operators have refused to 
continue the miners’ wage schedule or 
negotiate with the miners’ committee 
with a view of adjusting their differ- 
ences and formulating a_ satisfactory 
wage and working schedule, thus caus- 
ing strikes and lockouts.” It authorizes 
and directs the President to take over 
and operate the coal mines for the pe- 
riod of one year, or so long thereafter 
as in his discretion may be necessary for 
the public good. 

The President is further directed to 
enter into negotiations with the miners’ 
committee and arrange a mutually satis- 
factory wage and working agreement. 

During the period of time the mines 
are operated by the government the coal 
produced shall be sold to the public at 
the actual cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable return to the mine owners for 
such coal as may be produced and dis- 
posed of. 

(Investigation) 

H. J. Res. 363. Introduced by Mr. 
Fish, Republican, New York. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor. This reso- 
lution proposes the appointment of five 
members each of the House and Senate 
to investigate the causes of the strike of 
coal miners in the anthracite and bitt- 
minous coal regions, the question of 
wages, hours, conditions of employment, 
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and the question of profits and losses of 
mine operators. The committee would 
be empowered to take testimony in 
Washington or elsewhere, to send for 
persons and papers and report its rec- 
ommendations to Congress, indicating a 
method of settlement of the strike which 
will protect and conserve the interests of 
the people. The resolution refers to the 
coal strike as a “national calamity” 
which will, unless remedial measures are 
employed, entail fearful suffering among 
the poor during the winter, and cause 
excessive prices to industries and other 
consumers, and declares that continua- 
tion of the strike is a menace to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the mine operators, 


union and non-union labor, and the 
public. 
LABOR 
(Child Labor) 
S. J. Res. 224. Introduced by Mr. 
Townsend, Republican, Michigan. Re- 


ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
This resolution proposes a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress power to 
regulate the employment and the hours 
of labor and conditions of employment of 
persons under eighteen. 

H. J. Res. 355. Introduced by Mr. 
Voigt, Republican, Wisconsin. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. This 
resolution proposes a_ constitutional 
amendment giving Congress power to 
regulate and limit in the United States 
and territory subject to its jurisdiction 
the hours of labor of all persons under 
eighteen, and the conditions under which 
they are employed. ; 

H. J. Res. 367. Introduced by Mr. 
Moore, Republican, Ohio. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. This also 
proposes a_ constitutional amendment 
giving Congress power to regulate 
throughout the United States the em- 
ployment of persons under eighteen. 

H. J. Res. 368. Introduced by Mr. 
Foster, Republican, Ohio. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. This also 
proposes a_ constitutional amendment 
providing that after one year from its 
ratification Congress shall have power to 
regulate, limit or prohibit throughout 
the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction the employment 
of persons under eighteen. It would 
give Congress and the states power to 
enforce the provision by appropriate 
legislation. 


H. J. Res. 370. Introduced by Mr. 
Thompson, Republican, Ohio. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. It pro- 


poses a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress the power to regulate and 
limit in the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to its jurisdiction the hours 
of labor of all persons under eighteen, 
and the conditions under which they are 
employed. 
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(Railroad Wages) 

H. R. 12065. Introduced by Mr. Mad- 
den, Republican, Illinois, by request. 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The bill amends section 307 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, by 
providing as follows: “All provisions in 
contracts heretofore or hereafter made 
restricting, limiting, or any way inter- 
fering with the right of any railroad 
company to employ any person in any 
capacity, are hereby declared to be in- 
terferences in interstate commerce and 
void, and any such provisions in any 
such contracts shall not be recognized or 
enforced by the Railroad Labor Board 
or any court in which the controversy 
may arise. All rules and working con- 
ditions heretofore or hereafter adopted 
concerning employes of any and all rail- 
roads shall be the same in each craft of 
each railroad employer, whether the em- 
ployes are individually or 
employed.” 


collectively 


OIL 
(Investigation) 

S. J. Res. 311. Introduced by Mr. 
King, Democrat, Utah. Adopted by the 
Senate. This resolution directs the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate 
and report respecting the ownership by 
persons who are not citizens of the 
United States of the shares of the Union 
Oil Company of Delaware; the Union 
Oil Company of California, and the 
Shell Oil Company of California; the in- 
terrelations between said corporations; 
the interest of said corporations in other 
corporations in the United States; 
whether or not Great Britain, the Brit- 
ish Dominions, Holland, Rumania, or 
other countries having oil lands within 
their territories discriminate against 
American citizens with respect to the 
ownership of oil lands, or with respect to 
the ownership of shares in corporations 
which are organized to exploit and de- 
velop oil lands or engage in the produc- 
tion of petroleum; the acreage of oil 
lands in the United States which is held, 
by lease or otherwise, by the Union Oil 
Company of Delaware, the Union Oil 
Company of California, and their sub- 
sidiary and affiliated companies; the 
acreage of oil lands which has been ac- 
quired by said corporations, or any of 
them, within the last year; and what 
measures are being pursued by said cor- 
porations to further extend their hold- 
ings of oil lands within the United 
States. 

(Pollution Conference) 

H. J. Res. 297. Introduced by Mr. 
Appleby, Republican, New Jersey. 
Passed by the House and Senate and 
made a law by approval of the Presi- 
dent July 1. This law provides that the 
President shall call a conference of 
maritime nations to adopt means for 
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prevention of pollution of navigable 
waters. It reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, The careless casting of oil 
refuse into the sea from oil-burning and 
oil-carrying steamers has become a seri- 
ous menace to the maritime and the fish- 
ing industries of the United States and 
other countries; and 

WHEREAS, The fire hazard created by 
the accumulation of floating oil on the 
piles of piers and bulkheads in harbor 
waters is a growing source of alarm; 
and 

WHEREAS, Most serious is the destruc- 
tion of ocean fisheries resulting from the 
constant discharge into territorial waters 
of the waste products of the oil used for 
fuel on many steamers in place of coal, 
which threatens to exterminate the food 
fish, oysters, clams, crabs, and lobsters, 
which are a vital part of our various na- 
tional food supplies; and 

WHEREAS, The dumping of this oil ref- 
use is not only ruining the bathing 
beaches situate on the territorial waters 
of the various countries, which during 
the summer attract hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to the seashore resorts, 
but the depreciation in value of resorts, 
of dollars of seashore property is most 
alarming; and 

WHEREAS, This pollution takes place 
on the high seas as well as within terri- 
torial waters; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
the President is requested to call a con- 
ference of maritime nations with a view 
to the adoption of effective means for 
the prevention of pollution of navigable 
waters. 

ANTI TRUST 
(Stock Ownership) 


S. 3825. Introduced by Mr. Walsh, 
Democrat, Montana. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. This bill seeks 
to prevent evasions of the anti-trust 
laws and was recommended by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission following its in- 
vestigation and report on conditions in 
the petroleum trade in Wyoming and 
Montana. The bill provides that from 
and after one year from the date of its 
approval the ownership or control, di- 
rect or indirect, by any person, partner- 
ship, association or corporation of any 
shares of stock or other property inter- 
est in more than one association or cor- 
poration engaged in commerce among the 
states or with foreign nations which has 
been a member of a combination dis- 
solved pursuant to a judicial proceeding 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
July 2, 1890, or which has acquired the 
possession or control of any of the works, 
plants, or other operating property or 
patents or brands of such a combination 
or any constituent element thereof, is 
prohibited. Violation of the act, which 
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is to be enforced by the Federal Trade 
Commission, would subject the offender 
to a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years. 


WAR 


(Declaration Provision) 


H. J. Res. 356. Introduced by Mr. 
Voigt, Republican, Wisconsin. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. This 
resolution proposes a_ constitutional 
amendment requiring a vote by the peo- 
ple on a declaration of war. The pro- 
posed amendment follows: “That Con- 
gress shall not, except in case of threat- 
ened invasion, declare war, unless such 
question is first certified to the govern- 
ors of the several states, who shall im- 
mediately submit the same to a vote of 
the voters of their respective states. 
Said governors shall within ten days 
after Congress has voted to submit such 
question, certify the results of such elec- 
tions to the Secretary of State, who shall 
at once communicate the same to Con- 
gress.” 


MEXICO 
(Investigation) 


H. Con. Res. 63. Introduced by Mr. 
Connally, Democrat, Texas. Referred to 
the Committee on Rules. This resolution 
proposes an investigation by three mem- 
bers each of the House and Senate as to 
kidnaping and capture of American citi- 
zens and property by bandits in Mexico. 
This resolution was based on recent re- 
ports of the capture of American citi- 
zens and_property in Mexico by bandits, 
who were held for ransom. 


TAXATION 
(Debt Tax) 


S. 3746. Introduced by Mr. King, 
Democrat, Utah, by request. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This bill proposes a tax of one 
cent on each dollar of debt, to be paid 
by the debtor at the time of payment of 
the debt. 


ALIEN PROPERTY 
(Claim Settlement) 


H. J. Res. 364. Introduced by Mr. 
Winslow, Republican, Massachusetts. 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. This resolution proposes the 
settlement of property valued at $345,- 
000,000, held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. It is designed primarily to set- 
tle 30,000 properties valued at less than 
$10,000 each. The bill would permit any 
person claiming right or interest in any 
of these properties to file with the Alien 
Property Custodian a claim for such 
property. If the custodian shall not act 
on the claim within 60 days the claimant 
may file suit in district courts. 
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POLICY 


RESULTS IN SPEEDY ACTION UPON CLAIMS 


which war minerals claims are to be speeded to disposition already is 


Ts RECENTLY adopted plan of the Department of the Interior under 


showing results in the number of cases acted upon by Secretary Fall 


and the commission. 


Of a total of forty recommendations for awards sub- 


mitted by Judge Robinson to Secretary Fall during the period between March 
15 and July 15, thirty-six have received final approval. Among these cases in 
which awards have been granted is included that based upon the claim of the 
Santa Margarita Chrome Company, involving the issue of corporate owner- 
ship of several operations, in which it has been necessary for the Interior De- 
partment to decide whether profits gained from successful operations could 
be balanced against losses sustained in ventures which proved unprofitable. 
Over a hundred eases hinge upon this point alone, and now that a definite 
though flexible policy has been decided upon by the department, speedy action 


is expected. 


The following list of claims indicates action taken during the month ending 


June 15: 


AWARDS RECOMMENDED BY COMMISSIONER 


Georgia Iron & Coal Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
$103,527.30 recommended. Affirmed by 
secretary. 

Hopkins Mining Co., New York City; 
$107,947.97 recommended. Affirmed by 
secretary. 

Santa Margarita Chrome Co.; $18,- 
720.27 recommended. Affirmed by secre- 
tary. 

John J. Everharty, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$10,777.69 recommended. Affirmed by 
secretary. 

R. H. Walden et al., Philipsburg, 
Mont.; $483.40 recommended. 

Thomas Bessler, Jr., Sumpter, Ore.; 
$585 recommended. 


. 
DISALLOWANCE RECOMMENDED 


Edward E. Marshall, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; claim not within the act. 

Johnson, Hale & Miller, Narrows, Va.; 
claim of no commercial importance. 

Loyalty Mining Assoc., Holdenville, 
Okla.; claim for purchase of lease only. 

Anderson Mining Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; claim of no commercial importance. 

Western Ores Co., Oakland, Calif.; 
losses not incurred during period of 
stimulation. 

E. C. Humphreys Co., Chicago, II1.; 
losses not sustained in producing or pre- 
paring to produce manganese ore. 

Atlantic Ore & Alloys Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; claim not within the act, 
ferro-chrome not being a war mineral. 

Pereira Bros., Jamestown, Calif.; 
claim not within the act. 

Manganese Mining & Development Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; claim of no commer- 
cial importance. 

W. L. Marshall, Blackwell, Okla.; no 
stimulation established and claim of no 
commercial importance. 

Chas. A. Walcott, Boulder, Colo.; no 
net loss sustained. 

Peru Mining Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; no stimulation established. 

Samuel Altshuler, San Francisco, 
Calif.; claim of no commercial impor- 
tance. 

W. P. Kendall, Muskogee, Okla.; claim 
of no commercial importance. 

Southern Pyrites Ore Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; claim of no commercial importance. 

John Henninger, Blythe, Calif.; no 
stimulation established and no produc- 
tion. 


W. P. Kendall et al., Sapulpa, Okla.; 
claim of no commercial importance. 

John J. Sweeney, San Francisco, 
Calif.; no stimulation established. 

Daniel Merrifield, Grass Valley, Calif.; . 
no stimulation established. 

John E. Price, Seattle, Wash.; no 
stimulation established and claim of no 
commercial importance. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTE 


Continued research work is adding to 
the fund of knowledge concerning the re- 
markable properties possessed by Calite, 
an alloy developed by the Calorizing 
Company of Pittsburgh. Calite is a ma- 
terial for making cast parts which will 
resist the corrosive action of intense 
heat. Its 


about by observations of the low expan- 


development brought 
sion of high nickel steel, together with 
the fact that aluminum and nickel form 
a compound with a very high melting 
point. This led to the investigation of 
the promising ternary alloys of alumi- 
num, nickel and iron. By keeping alumi- 
num at a minimum and _ substituting 
nickel for iron in various percentages, a 
series of alloys was obtained which 
showed increasingly good qualities, and 
further changes gave the alloy which 


finally was adopted and given the name 
of Calite. 


PERSONAL 

E. B. Kirby, a mining man of note and 
one of the organizers of the American 
Mining Congress, who perhaps attended 
more of the first conventions of that or- 
ganization than any other persons out- 
side the circle of its officials, has just 
returned from a protracted visit in 
England. 


I. CG. HOLDS CAR DISTRIBUTION HEARINGS; NEW 


SET 


ISTRIBUTION OF COAL CARS 

AND MINE RATINGS—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has just 
concluded the first of its hearings for the 
purpose of determining whether the 
rules suggested by the American Rail- 
way Association for adoption by all car- 
riers, to govern the ratings of coal mines 
and the distribution of cars, are just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. It 
is expected that the outcome of the hear- 
ings will be a set of rules issued by the 
Commission for all railroads to follow. 
Commissioners Aitchison and Lewis, as- 
sisted by representatives of the State 
Commissions of Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia, Examiner Bartel and Attorney 
Curry, were in charge of the hearing. 


STRIKE HALTS DISCUSSION 

At the outset it was stated by repre- 
sentatives of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, the Southern Ohio Coal Operators 
and the Private Car Line Owners, that 
owing to the industrial crisis which has 
confronted the operators for the past 
three months and more, they have not 
been able to give to this subject the 
study which it merits, nor were they able 
to produce, in Washington, at this time, 
witnesses who could give the Commission 
information upon which it should base 
any future rules on this subject. The 
representative for the carriers stated 
that the railroads also had been handi- 
capped and that he would join in this re- 
quest were it not for the fact that at the 
present time there are in reality no rules 
in effect, and because of the car shortage 
which is certain to follow the return of 
industrial conditions to normalcy he felt 
that he must state in candor that the 
carriers would adopt, in the absence of 
any ruling from the Commission, the 
rules which they have proposed and 
which have been agreed to in nearly all 
particulars by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, even though those rules do con- 
tain some changes from the rules which 


OF RULES EXPECTED 


By C. H. FARRELL 


were in effect during the last 
shortage. 

The rules as proposed by the carriers 
apply to all mines except anthracite and 
they have been agreed to by the National 
Coal Association in nearly all particu- 
lars, although that organization does not 
consider them all that could be desired 
in every particular. There is objection 
to the rules by the operators in two main 
particulars, although it is understood 
that there is a divided sentiment among 
them. It is a fair estimate that half of 
the operators do not agree with the rules 
in these particulars, while the other half 
are in favor of them. 


car 


AN OBJECTIONABLE RULE 


Rule No. 8 is one of the objectionable 
ones and this provides that private cars, 
that is, such cars as are assigned to 
mines for railroad fuel loading and cars 
assigned to mines for loading of other 
coal upon order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be designated as 
assigned cars. There is no such rule in 
force at the present time, and if adopted 
it will create preference as to much of 
the coal in times of car shortage. The 
second rule, about which there is much 
contention, is No. 12, which provides that 
a statement showing the car distribution 
for the preceding month will be fur- 
nished as soon as such distribution is 
ascertained to such coal mines as make 
application for same. Such statement is 
to show the car distribution of each 
mine, the total car distribution of each 
coal loading district, and the aggregate 
distribution for all mines and all dis- 
tricts upon the particular railroad where 
the applicant mine is located. 

The hearing therefore proceeded with 
the testimony of Mr. A. G. Gutheim, who 
has been connected for some years with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Railroad Administration and the 
American Railway Association as an ex- 


pert on car distribution matters, and 
especially those which relate to ship- 
ments of coal. Mr. Gutheim described 
in detail the various methods which have 
been employed from time to time by the 
carriers in determining what ratings 
mines should get, and he also dwelt upon 
the necessity for uniformity in these 
practices and stated that the purpose of 
the American Railway Association from 
the beginning, when it was cooperating 
with the Fuel Administration, was to 
distribute a maximum amount of coal in 
times of coal shortage without handicap- 
ping operators any more than was 
necessary. 


DIFFICULTIES ARE DESCRIBED 


He described the difficulties surround- 
ing the procurement of reliable figures 
from the operators as to the number of 
hours actually worked in the mines, and 
also explained that the time the tipple 
was worked frequently did not give a 
fair estimate upon which to base a 
mine’s rating. He stated, in short, that 
the new rules would require the oper- 
ators to furnish just enough informa- 
tion to make possible a fair rating based 
upon the shipping possibilities of the 
particular mine, and justified the pen- 
alty of 25 percent curtailment of the car 
supply for one week in the event that 
shipper failed to furnish correct infor- 
mation. He also explained the absence 
of any extra rating where double shifts 
were worked by saying that when the 
original rules were drawn up both the 
Fuel Administration and the Railroad 
Administration were opposed to and dis- 
couraged the double shift system as far 
as possible, because it does not actually 
add to the country’s supply of coal ex- 
cept at the particular mine. 

The new rule governing wagon mines 
provides that in times of car shortage 
these mines must be furnished with box 
cars. He stated that the reason for this 
rule is that wagon mines operate only in 
times of good market, that they spring 
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up over night, and that the open top cars 
assigned to them, as a general proposi- 
tion, are taken away from a tipple mine 
which would handle them more rapidly 
and that the net result is less coal and 
that much of it is of a very poor grade. 

In general, he felt that the new rules 
will meet any reasonable contingency 
which is liable to arise. 

Mr. Gutheim also stated that the as- 
signed car rule was much better than 
confiscation of coal by the carriers for 
their own use, because the latter method 
takes from industries coal which they 
need and gives to the carrier at a higher 
price than it needs to pay a grade of 
coal either too good or too bad for rail- 
road fuel purposes, and if this rule were 
abolished it would not increase the sup- 
ply of coal in any way. The state of 
Iowa forbids confiscation by statute. 

The only other witness was Mr. Eu- 
gene McAuliffe, formerly in charge of 
fuel conservation for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and at the present time, 
president and general manager of the 
Union Collieries Company of St. Louis. 
He testified that the present and pro- 
posed methods of mine rating and dis- 
tribution are wrong and advocated a sys- 
tem whereby all the operators of a given 
district would get together and work out 
a rating for each mine in that district, 
this rating to be revised from time to 
time if the particular operator failed to 
use the cars promptly which would be 
sent to him. His plan is to base a mine’s 
rating upon its actual performance in 
making shipments. 

A further hearing will be had in this 
matter on August 14, at which time it is 
expected that the operators and others 
concerned will be ready to proceed. 

TONNAGE OF MINING INDUS- 
TRY—Statistics recently released by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that the mining industry continues to 
furnish to the railroads for transporta- 
tion by far the largest number of tons 
of freight of any industry. For the first 
three months of this year products of 
mines were responsible for 54.3 percent 
of the number of tons of freight origi- 
nated on all the railroads in this coun- 
try, an increase of 4.42 percent over the 
same period last year, while the products 
of agriculture, animals, and forests, as 
well as less than carload traffic, all 
showed decreases. In fact, manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous freight, with an 
increase of 2.94 percent over last year, 
was the only other classification to show 
an increase, and the increase for al! ton- 
nage was only 2.06 percent. 

Taking the total number of tons car- 
ried by all railroads (which includes du- 
plications where more than one road was 
concerned in the haul) we find that prod- 
ucts of mines furnished 52.9 percent of 
the total, an increase of 6.68 percent 
over last year. 


However, the classification which the 
Commission uses includes under Manu- 
factures and Miscellaneous the following 
commodities: Refined petroleum and its 
products, Iron, pig and bloom, Bar and 
sheet iron, Structural iron and other 
metals, pig, bar and sheet, which, if 
added to the tonnage of products of 
mines, would make a substantial addi- 
tion to the proportion of the whole which 
the mining industry is responsible for. 

It is interesting to note that out of 
the total tonnage classified as “Products 
of Mines,” 55.9 percent originated in the 
Eastern District, 19.4 percent in the 
Western District, 13.1 percent in the 
Southern District, and 11.6 percent in 
the Pocahontas District. 

RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 
PLAN—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been besieged for some time 
past with numerous telegrams, letters 
and copies of resolutions from individ- 
uals and organizations, some of which 
ask that the Commission attempt to have 
the decree of the Supreme Court regard- 
ing the Southern Pacific and the Central 
Pacific Railroads withheld, or that it 
recommend legislation which will coun- 
teract the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

The. Commission announces that it 
manifestly cannot consider such re- 
quests, but that it will continue with its 
hearings upon the tentative plan for con- 
solidation of railways which was adopted 
and promulgated last summer. Hear- 
ings with respect to the roads in the 
Southeastern region have already been 
conducted, and the Commission contem- 
plates hearings with reference to car- 
riers in the West sometime after Octo- 
ber first. The dates and places of these 
hearings will be announced in due course, 
and all interested are requested to con- 
centrate their efforts upon preparing evi- 
dence for use at these hearings which 
will give the Commission a complete 
record upon which to base any findings 
it may subsequently make. Meanwhile, 
the Commission suggests that “the en- 
ergies of those interested be directed 
along that line instead of sending tele- 
grams, letters and resolutions to the 
Commission,” which “cannot be made a 
part of the record and can be of no as- 
sistance to the Commission in dealing 
with the problem.” 

In this connection a complaint has 
been filed with the Department of Justice 
by numerous producers and shippers on 
the Pacific Coast against the alleged ac- 
tivities of the Southern Pacific Railway 
which are said to be made in an en- 
deavor to create sentiment against the 
decision of the Supreme Court which re- 
quires dissolution of the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Central Pacific Companies. 

PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently dismissed an application made 
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by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company and the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad Company which pre- 
sented a rather ingenious plan through 
which these roads hoped to be made im- 
mune from the restrictive provisions of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act in so far as 
it relates to the purchase of materials 
and supplies. 

The application asked the Commission 
to approve a proposed contract which 
provided that when either company had 
or could conveniently obtain any mate- 
rials or supplies not needed for its own 
immediate purposes, it could, when de- 
sired by the other company, furnish such 
supplies to the latter at not more than 
cost plus ten percent of cost, freight 
charges and the cost of labor employed 
in handling, applying or fabricating any 
such materials and supplies, and fur- 
ther, that the officers of these companies 
could purchase or obtain any necessary 
materials or supplies on joint account 
and furnish same to either of the com- 
panies and account for same under the 
assumption that the lines were being op- 
erated as a single system. All trans- 
actions between these two companies re- 
lating to supplies or other articles and 
all contracts for construction or mainte- 
nance were to be considered as coming 
under this contract. 

The Commission, in dismissing the ap- 
plication, held that while these com- 
panies have common directors and while 
the same interests own the majority of 
the outstanding capital stock of both 
companies, nevertheless, the section of 
the law which authorizes the Commission 
to approve the acquisition of control of 
one railroad by another refers to that 
control of one or more carriers over an- 
other carrier, and not mutual control by 
the two carriers over the same subject 
matter. Further, the Commission held 
that the control referred to in the law 
means the full and complete control 
which may be exercised by the owner of 
the majority of the capital stock of a 
carrier or by the lessee of a property, 
and not the control which may be exer- 
cised by one carrier in the purchase of 
materials and supplies for another car- 
rier. 

LEASE OF THE PANHANDLE BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD— 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control by lease 
of the railroad and leased lines of the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company, subject to the 
understanding that the Pennsylvania 
Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company shall not dispose of their stock 
in the Panhandle without first obtaining 
the consent of the Commission. 

ACQUISITION OF BIG FOUR 
STOCK BY NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD—Authority has also been 
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granted to the New York Central to 
issue not exceeding $23,478,880 par value 
of capital stock, which is to be used in 
payment for common and preferred capi- 
tal stock of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company. 
The New York Central at the present 
time controls approximately 53 percent 
of the outstanding stock of the Big Four, 
and this authorty is granted in order 
that such control may be made complete. 
DENVER & SALT LAKE RAIL- 
ROAD—tThe troubles of this line are 
coming in for consideration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the very 
near future. To begin with, this carrier 
filed a complaint some months ago alleg- 
ing that the divisions of joint through 
rates allowed to it by the Santa Fe and 
its connections were not sufficient, and 
asked the Commission to prescribe new 
divisions which will give to this line an 
opportunity to earn some return upon 
the investment. It was alleged that the 
existing divisions did not permit any re- 
turn whatsoever, although the Santa Fe 
is earning in excess of a 5% percent re- 
turn upon the value of its properties. 
Following this complaint the .Commis- 
sion in a general proceeding, decided in 
May, required all carriers to make the 
equivalent of a 10 percent reduction, and 
the Denver & Salt Lake thereupon ad- 
vised the Commission that it could not 
afford to make any reduction whatso- 
ever. The Commission reopened the pro- 
ceedings as far as that road is concerned, 
and the two matters are now coming on 
for hearing in Denver. As an indication 
of the importance attached to these pro- 
ceedings it is noteworthy that four mem- 
bers of the Commission will hear oral 
arguments in Denver after the conclu- 
sion of the hearing and that an imme- 
diate report will be forthcoming. 
EARNINGS—Complete reports for 
the month of May show a net operating 
income of $61,980,600 for all roads, 
which represents a return of 4.36 per- 
cent on their tentative valuation com- 
pared with 2.60 percent in May last year 
and 3.93 percent in April this year. 
Comparing May of this year with May 
of last year we find that operating reve- 
nues increased nine-tenths of 1 percent, 
while operating expenses decreased 6.4 
percent. 


Fifty-six roads had operating 
deficits in May compared with 59 in 
April. 

Taking the first five months of this 
year we find that the carriers have 
earned at the rate of 4.36 percent (the 
same as for the month of May) upon 
their tentative valuation, as against 1.51 
percent during the same period last year, 
although operating revenues decreased 
3% percent under those for the same 
period last year. Operating expenses, 
however, showed a decrease of 13.5 per- 
cent. 


In the Eastern District, comparing 
with May of last year, revenues de- 
creased 1 percent, expenses decreased 
7.4 percent and income was at the an- 
nual rate of 4.57 percent, an increase of 
$10,950,665. In the Southern District 
revenues increased 12.6 percent, ex- 
penses decreased 6.7 percent, and income 
amounted to a return of 6.63 percent, the 
increase being $9,239,859. In the West- 
ern District revenues decreased three- 
tenths of 1 percent, expenses decreased 
5 percent, and income amounted to a re- 
turn of 3.41 percent, the increase being 
$4,846,808. 


SERIES OF STATE POWER MAPS 
ISSUED BY SURVEY 
MAP of Maine, showing the location 
of the power stations and transmis- 

sion lines used in public service and the 
names of the public utility companies, 
has just been published by the Geological 
Survey. This map is one of the series of 
state power maps now being published 
by the Geological Survey. Similar maps 
are now available for New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Virginia, and Indiana, 
and copies may be purchased from the 
Geological Survey for 50 cents each. 

These maps are valuable to those who 
are interested in the inter-connection of 
power plants, to those who wish to 
establish manufacturing plants within 
reach of electric power, and to munici- 
palities that contemplate the use of elec- 
tricity for light and power. The report 
of the Geological Survey on the “Super- 
power System for the Region between 
Boston and Washington” states that in 
general it has been found that industrial 
establishments which require 500 horse- 
power or less can purchase power more 
economically than they can generate it 
themselves. In all but a very few in- 
dustries it was found to be more eco- 
nomical for plants of less than 200 horse- 
power to purchase all the energy they 
require, regardiess of their requirements 
for heating. Almost the same is true 
for plants of 200 to 500 horsepower. It 
is only in plants that are larger than 
500 horsepower and that have some spe- 
cial requirements for heating that the 
independent generation of power can be 
justified, says the report. Even in these 
plants the power supply and demand can- 
not be completely balanced, and central 
station connections should be available 
for taking up irregularities. Experience 
has shown that in plants using purchased 
power much of the fuel formerly used to 
supply heat in industrial processes can 
be saved through the simplification of 
the heating arrangements by the elimi- 
nation of power production. 

These state maps, which show the lo- 
cation of the transmission lines of public 
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service companies, may be of use to com- 
panies or municipalities in indicating the 
possibilities for the purchase of power. 


BUREAU OF MINES ANSWERS 
STATEMENT CONCERNING 
“CRACKING” PROCESS 

ECAUSE of “certain unauthorized 

and rather extravagant statements 
that have recently appeared in the press 
concerning the so-called Bowie-Gavin 
‘cracking’ process,” the Bureau of Mines 
has made an official statement outlining 
the true situation regarding the experi- 
mental work that has been done up to 
the present time. 

The process is designed primarily for 
the cracking of tars, heavy crudes, re- 
siduals, etc. It is possible that it also 
may be applicable to the recovery of oils 
from oil-soaked sands, oil shales, etc., 
but no attempt has been made to perfect 
it along these lines, as it is not felt that 
extractions of this nature could be made 
profitably under present commercial con- 
ditions. 

Laboratory experiments have been 
carried on by the Bureau of Mines for a 
number of years, and within the past 
year an eight-foot commercial apparatus 
has been constructed and operated inter- 
mittently at San Francisco. No claims 
have ever been made that the process has 
reached a commercial success; on the 
contrary, it is still decidedly in the ex- 
perimental stage. However, tests re- 
cently made indicate that, so far as the 
still is concerned, the remaining me- 
chanical difficulties could possibly be 
overcome by continuous operation of the 
plant. As this will probably require a 
larger amount of money than the Bureau 
of Mines will be able to expend, it is 
doubtful whether the bureau will be able 
to carry the experiments to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Petroleum: Where and How to Find It. 
By Anthony Blum; 367 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., London, England. 

Fresented as an endeavor to offer a 
familiarization with practical aspects of 
the oil business in an effort to fill the 
need of authenticated literature on the 
business phases of the oil industry. The 
author for over a third of a century has 
been active in petroleum developments in 
California, Texas, Kansas, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Montana and other states as well 
a in Dominion of Canada, and empha- 
sizes his independent position in han- 
dling the subject. 

The Barrett Company has issued a 
booklet, entitled “Flotation Oils and Re- 
agents,” describing in detail the various 
methods of ore testing with these agents 
and also outlining the various difficulties 
encountered in making laboratory tests 
and conducting genera! 
work, 
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1,418,442—H. P. Hoyle, Durham, Eng- 
land, June 6, 1922. 

APPARATUS For WASHING COAL or the 
like, and for separating it from its im- 
purities and comprising a reciprocating 
paddle or piston provided with valves 
and combined with an inclined mesh plate 
so that progressively reduced agitation 
is produced only during the forward 
stroke of the paddle or piston, whereby 
material while being progressively agi- 
tated or separated is also steadily car- 
ried down the mesh plate. 

1,418,514—L. Bailey, Hayden, Ariz. 
Assigned to Mineral Separation North 
American Corp., June 6, 1922. 

CONCENTRATING ORES consisting in 
first subjecting a pulp of comminuted 
ore and water, to oiling aeration by dis- 
tributing therein air containing oil 
vapor, and then to further aeration by 
distributing air alone therein. 

1,418,523—J. R. Bradley, London, Eng- 
jand, June 6, 1922. 

APPARATUS For GRINDING, CLASSIFY- 
ING AND DECANTING ORES which will com- 
bine the functions of a revolving grind- 
ing mill of the type usually known as a 
ball, pebble or tube mill with those of a 
hydraulic classifier for the purpose of 
exacuating the material under treatment 
(hereinafter termed ore), when it be- 
comes sufficiently fine to permit of decan- 
tation by suspension in a rising and 
overflowing current of water. The in- 
vention includes the use of a cylinder 
divided into two principal compartments 
by a diaphragm provided with apertures 
to permit the passage of water or other 
liquid with small particles of ore whilst 
preventing the passage of larger pieces 
and of the balls, pebbles or other grind- 
ing medium. 

1,418,547—E. Edsor, H. L. Sulman, 
and F.. B. Jones, London, England. June 
6, 1922. Assigned to Minerals Separa- 
tion North American Corp. 

CONCENTRATING IMPURE COAL contain- 
ing good coal, bone coal, and gangue, 
which consists in subjecting the material 
to froth-flotation separation with a 
soluble frothing agent to yield a concen- 
trate relatively high in pure coal and 
subjecting the remaining pulp to fur- 
ther froth flotation with a frothing 
agent which includes an insoluble select- 
ing agent to yield a concentrate rela- 
tively high in bone coal. 

1,419,052—J. Horm, 
June 6, 1922. 

RIFFLER BOARD comprising a wooden 
deck, a tar paper covering upon said 
deck, riffle plates upon said covering 
spaced apart and retained in position by 
means of spacer strips extending the 
length of said riffle plate to form a base, 
said spacer strips being nailed through 
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Eureka, Utah. 


Conducted by John Boyle, Jr. 


the tar paper covering to the wooden 
deck, and tightening clips inserted be- 
tween said riffle plates and said spacer 
strips. 

1,419,218—J. M. Cameron, Dorchester, 
Va. June 13, 1922. 

MINE CAR TRUCK. 

1,419,357—C. E. Carter, Gillespie, Ill. 
June 13, 1922. 

OPERATING 
Doors. 

1,419,407—F.. Pardee, Hazleton, Pa. 
June 13, 1922. 

CoaL BREAKER. The common style of 
coal breakers, consisting of rolls with 
projections of one sort or another which 
gradually squeeze the lumps of coal be- 
tween them produces a certain quantity 
of dust and small sizes or culm which is 
so small that it is practically waste and 
is not worth the cost of transporting to 
market. This invention provides an im- 
provement which reduces the quantity of 
dust or culm obtained to about one- 
quarter to one-half of the quantity ob- 
tained with the old fashioned crusher 
and which increases the yield of the so- 
called “prepared sizes” which command 
the higher prices. 

1,419,773—S. J. Sprock and R. Dunn, 
Clarksville, Pa. June 13, 1922. 

MINE Car BRAKE. 

1,419,980—F. J. Palmer, Denver, Colo. 
June 20, 1922. Assigned to Universal 
Coal Machine Co. 


Rock CUTTING MACHINE particularly 
adapted for use in cutting entry tunnels 
in coal mines. The principal object of 
the invention is to provide a machine 
having a plurality of reciprocating cut- 
ting tools actuated by air pulsations, im- 
parted thereto from a plurality of recip- 
rocating air pulsating pistons, in which 
the pressure on one side of the pistons is 
maintained substantially constant at all 
times during the operation of the ma- 
chine. A further feature of the inven- 
tion relates to improved means for con- 
necting the tool pistons with the actuat- 
ing mechanism and to means for control- 
ling the operation of the tool pistons. 
Another feature is the provision of novel 
means for mounting the reciprocating 
tools on a movable head in combination 
with improved means for controlling the 
movement of the head. A still important 
feature of the invention is the provision 
of novel means for picking up and carry- 
ing away the loose pieces of rock which 
are broken up by the operation of the 
reciprocating tools. 

1,420,138 and 1,420,139—W. H. Peck, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 20, 1922. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR DIFFER- 


MECHANISM For MINE 


ENTIAL FLOTATION by which floating en- 
ergy of flotation emulsion on the mixed 
particles of different degrees of specific 
gravity can be coordinated with the en- 
ergy of centrifugal forces, such energies 
or forces operating in opposite dr oppos- 
ing lines whereby the particles will be 
differentially separated notwithstanding 
neither of such forces alone would effect 
such separation. 

1,420,168, 1,420,164, 1,420,165—W. E. 
Trent, Washington, D. C., June 20, 1922. 
Assigned to Trent Process Corp. 

METHOD OF CLEANING COAL containing 
a carbonaceous fuel content and non- 
carbonaceous matter, which consists in 
reducing the coal to a degree of fineness 
sufficient to detach a substantial portion 
of the non-carbonaceous matter from the 
carbonaceous fuel content, in treating 
the finely divided materials, while wet 
with an aqueous material, with an agent 
having an affinity for the carbonaceous 
fuel material, said agent being of suffi- 
cient quantity to form with the carbona- 
ceous fuel matter a non-fluid amalgam 
consisting principally of the agent and 
the carbonaceous fuel matter, separating 
the amalgam from aqueous material and 
non-carbonaceous matter originally asso- 
ciated with the coal, and in subjecting 
the amalgam to distillation to remove 
the agent and the by-product oils of the 
carbonaceous fuel, and in collecting the 
carbonized residue. 


1,420,207—W. E. Moody, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 20, 1922. Assigned to J. E. 
Jones. 


LOADING MACHINE for gathering and 
loading the broken down coal into suit- 
able receptacles. The invention resides 
essentially in the combination with a 
conveyor pan having a depressed for- 
ward end or nose portion, which con- 
veyor pan is pivotally mounted adjacent 
its rear end upon a suitable support and 
whose weight is sustained by the de- 
pressed front portion by direct bearing 
upon the floor, of means located on the 
underneath side of the nose portion and 
covering a comparatively small area 
thereof so that the weight of the for- 
ward portion of the conveyor pan is cor- 
respondingly concentrated upon a small 
area. In this manner, any loose parti- 
cles lying upon the floor of the mine will 
be crushed because of the concentration 
of weight or if these particles should 
take the form of inequalities in the floor 
level such as small pieces of coal or slate 
which had not been completely loosened 
or separated from the floor proper, they 
are destroyed in some manner, such as 
shearing because of the concentrated 
weight. 


MESS LBA ZEN 
NS PATENTS 
} 
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Read on this page, from issue to issue, a description of the features which have made Prest-O-Lite a national institution 


Prest-O-LITE 
A Cylinder Which Meets Every Need 


Prest-O-Lite Cylinders are designed to fit the widest range of 
individual needs. 


For the small job or the one requiring extreme portability there 
is the easily handled 100 cubic foot capacity cylinder. 


For the work calling for a large volume of gas there is the 300 


cubic foot capacity cylinder. 


Experience has shown that these two sizes fully answer every 
need of the user. 


. This convenience is one of the many details showing the care 
with which Prest-O-Lite studies consumer wants. 
Each Prest-O-Lite user An inquiry to our nearest District Sales Office will bring you 
looks to his nearest District information about our latest sales and service plans. 
| Sales Office not merely for 
arrangements to adequately THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
cover acetylene needs, but General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
for helpful co-operation and Balfour Bldg.,San Francisco; In Canada: Prest-O-LiteCo. of Canada,Ltd., Toronto 
advice on any matter in- DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
volved in the use of acetylene. Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
Buffalo Cleveland Dallas Boston 
Milwaukee Atlanta Philadelphia Detroit 
New York 


Frost O fite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


23 \ 

| 

| 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 
Pennsylvania Smelting 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Pitts- 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Dei. 


1l Broadway, 


| BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoli-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 


Milwau- 


BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna. 


Inc., 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
CABLES (Connectors § and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 

Car-Dumper 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


Ohio. 


& Equipment Ceo., 


96 Liberty 


| CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 


EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 


Chicago, Ti. 
CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
CAR-HAULS 
Car-Dumper & 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Equipment Co., 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. } 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
INGINE 


| Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


96 Liberty | 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 


| CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING 


4 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MA- 


MACHIN- 


Milwau- 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


COILS (Choke) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


| American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, 

CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
—_ St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


96 Liberty 
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Pine Oil Quality and 
Supply Guaranteed 


The three plants of the Hercules 
Powder Co, represent two-thirds of 
the world’s present capacity to pro- 
duce steam-distilled pine oil. We 
can, therefore, guarantee you a 
supply that is always dependable 
and a uniformity in quality that 
will always meet specifications. 


The lower costs of large manufac- 
turing are reflected in our prices. 
We supply highest quality products 
at prices that are profitable to users. 


The best flotation frother is pine oil, and 
in particular steam-distilled pine oil. We 
shall be glad to assist in solving your 
flotation problems and to demonstrate 
that Hercules Steam-distilled Pine Oil 
will uniformly yield higher recovery 
and greater net profit from your ore. 


NERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn, 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 
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TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS 


INDICATING = RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


Every condition surrounding the 
making of parts, assembling and 
testing of every Tycos Tempera- 
ture Instrument is carefully de- 
signed to attain perfection of the 
product and assure scientifie pre- 


cision in its particular application. 


\ 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

ROCHESTER NYY. 

7i cc sor Jayi r Bry ctrument 


WHY 


Is the 
HOCKENSMITH-EUREKA 


the best-known mine car 
wheel in America 


? 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 


PENN, PA. (Pittsburgh District) 


O-B Type AW8 (Patented) Installed. 
Notice full area weld. 


These two O-B Arc Weld Bonds 
are just being announced. They 
have several outstanding advan- 
tages. White for further details. 


O-B Type AW7 (Patented) Installed 


It is easy to weld on all sides of 
the rounded terminal 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 


Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


Inited Metals Selling Co., 42 
y Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Cc r Mining Co., 111 
St., Chicago, Il. 


CORE DRILLING 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 


Mo. 
Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
Connellsville = . Mine Supply 
., Connellsville, Pa. 
saben’ Mie. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
x. 


ssler d Hasslacher Chemical 
709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 


la, Mo. 
Bros, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG-LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
y ill rt Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

ale, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


N York Engineering Co., 2 
- St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


1 
Rd Ce., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR & STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Sngoseell-Rend Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, ‘Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Miz. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 7 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 


ERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


1l Broadway, 


DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
} 
| Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
“we and Halsted St., Chicago, 
iil. 
EJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
x. ¥. 

ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Til. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


(Hand Operated | 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 

ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
The Lunkenhei 

Ohio. 
ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 

St., New York City. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GAS.- 

OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du —_ Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Cinci ti 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


= Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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LUNKENTIEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances J 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 


_. ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. ‘ 

Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


mt LUNKENHEIMER £2. 


ARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRADE ENGINEERING Speciainies 
THE WORLD 


aS NEw YORK BOSTON 
LUNKENHEIMER CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON LONKENHEIMER 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 Since 1962, 


CENTRAL 
MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


(| Frogs, too, are a prolific 
itm — 


source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 


. CENTRAL 
| frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 


plates. 
oo 


\p 


Riveted 
Plate 
Frog 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS WELDING WIRE 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON =: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


| CORE DRILLING 


| H.R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
| COMPANY, INC. 


| Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 
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INSTRUM 
TRICAL 


General Electric 


a. 


ENTS, ELEC- 


Ce., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
x. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


General Electric Co., 
x. 


Inc., 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
General Electric Co., 


aN. 


Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
ig 3 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick 
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| LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ironton Engine Co., oo Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N . Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


ES, STORAGE 
BATTER 

General Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, STAMP 

Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Milwau- 


Inc., 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
—_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


1l Broadway, 


| 


| 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
| MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, | 
MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


| Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 

York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
— Perforating Co., Chicago, 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick 


PIG LEAD 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 


Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Milwau- 


Co., 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
PUMPS, MINE 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS (Electric) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC 
LIFT 


Supply 


AIR 


1l Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PYROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


1l Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
REDUCING VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., 
Y 


Co., Den- 
Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

—s Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ 


Gen. 
Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J 


Gen, 
Gas 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
_ St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
AND TEST LEAD 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 


Electrolytic 


Ce” 
Casting 


SURE 
TO 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 
Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 


struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. | 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE | 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 


month saved in | 
afewdays. Pur- | 


chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog | 
American Mine | 
Door Co. 

916 Robin St. | 
Canton, Ohio | 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


“MARCUS” 
| COAL TIPPLES 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Exclusive Agents for the installation of equipment for dry 
cleaning of coal as manufactured by the American Coal Clean- 
ing Corporation of Welch, W. Va. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. | 


ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt 
D. W. McNaugher 


| ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Engineers 


Jno. J. Cone 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


il Mining Engineers and Chemists 
[Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 
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SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 


ville, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


11 Broadway, 


Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulten Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STEAM TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., 


11 Broadway, 


Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


STRAINER 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TELE- 
vE 


Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric} 
General Electric Co., 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Co., 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


Schenectady, 
ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 

& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 


Gelden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Milwau- 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Ce., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WIRE 


General Electric Co., 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 


ton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


VALVES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
hio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Fa. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 

ton, N. 

Williomsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sale Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert 


HOFFMAN BROS. 


PA. 
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THE 


lRONTO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LOUISVILLE, KY. PITTSBURGH 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 511 Widener Bldg., Caxton Bldg,.508S. DearbornS~. Gas & Electric Bldg. 1110 Starks Bidg., 561-B Union Arcade Bldg 


Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Bidg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


SEATTLE 
. 1 Marion 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. SIGN 


pe mele ng Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
_ 40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General Offices SCREENS OP ALL_RINOS 
HUNTINGTON 2443 34th 


W. Virginia 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the government 
departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve its active members without charge, in any 
way consistent with its purposes, either in obtaining in. 
formation, securing public documents, in advising as to 
the progress of legislation or in the consideration of com- 
plaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of 
service. Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PURIFICATION SsYSTEMS 
SOFTENING FILTRATION 
4 FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


M.B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WE- FU- Go AND SCAIFE 
| 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President. 
DANIEL B. WENTZ, First Vice-President. 
E. L. Doweny, Second Vice-President. 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 
DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, Convention Manager. 
Georce H. BaILey, Counsel. 
Harotp N. Lawrlz, Economist. 
H. W. Smrrn, Chief Minera! Tariffs Division. 
M. W. Kriecu, Tax Division. 
E. H. Puuiman, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ira L. Smitru, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coomses, Asst. to Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lortnc, San Francisco, Calif. 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
DANIEL B. WENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JoHN C. Howarp, Salt — City, Utah. 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
CarL ScHouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Chicago, II. 
E. L. Doweny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Smwney J. JENNINGS, New York. 
SHuirkr, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City. 
JAMEs S. Dovuc.ias, Douglas, Ariz. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lortnc Ropert LINTON 
Srpney J. JENNINGS, New York. 


COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 
Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
City. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalis, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 
City. 
“a B. Wentz, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, 
a. 


A. I. M. & M. E. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minn. 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City. 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Mo. 
Nelson Franklin. 603 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho. 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 
157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattk 


Ashland, Ala. 


n. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 
H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


i 

ity. 

FE. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. J. Loring, Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
3ulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif 
Waiter Doug _ New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo 
George H Crosby, Juluth, Minr 
D. C. Jacki Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Car! Se W. Va 
&. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
City 

L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Il. 


COAL EXPORTS 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New 
York City 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City 

G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
N. Y. 
John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
“Wilkes- Barre, 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


R. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 

S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carl Scholz, Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, W. Va 

A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va 

Mortog L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
FE. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co. 
George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co. 
A. L. Beaty, Texas Co. 
H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
METALS 
J. G. Brapiey, Chairman 
F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 


J. 
- Bulkeley Wells, Gold. 


F. B. Richards, Iron. 
Edgar Z. Wallower, Zinc. 
B. B. Thayer, Copper. 


J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co. 
T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co. 

J. G. Pute rbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 
C ‘olone | Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 
D. Knight, 1208 Kanawha St., Charleston, 

w. Va. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohi 

K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

FE. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 711 
Penn Ave Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, 
York City 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, Il 

Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 
burgh, Pez 
raham Br ight, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
> acturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, 


Pa. 


Machinery Club, New 


General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
Dept., St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
E. N. Zern, Chairman 
D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
ge O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
>. S. McKinley, 625 Denham Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 
S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
J. G. Smith, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 
Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chairman 
~~ C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, 
a. 
E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, 
Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Edwards, Electrical Engr., Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. 

L. D. Tracy, Mining Engineer, U. S. — of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade _Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

M. Spiliman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal 
& Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. ‘A. Hanna & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 

J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. C,. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
Ww. a. 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, Ill. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 
Va. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “Mining 
Catalog,’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weinman 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il. 


. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
; No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
| Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Building 
i Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 
| 
| HOLESALE COAL COMPANY 
W A 
General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 ( 
CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 


Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 


Phone 107 


——— 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 

—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 

| Stonega Coke Roda Coke 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 

\ Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C._—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 
LOADED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


—— 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

| Sold by | 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. | 

“Clinehfield” 


Mined by 


| 33 \ 
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CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, * i & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 

D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

G. S. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash BI., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. ’ 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fraimont, 


W. Va. 

W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

tae, Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Ww. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, IIl. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
‘Wash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 
Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n.,+1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Welfare 
(In process of organization) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 

T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground 
Transportation 

L. D. Tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Representing Power Equipment 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Underground Power Trans- 
mission 

G. F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Gerald Sherman, 
Ariz. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Chas. F. Willis, Editor, Arizona Mining Journal, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman 
E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 
Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. 
H. C. Henrie, Phelps-Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Geo. A. Stahl, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
John L. Boardman, Butte, Mont. 


Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization) 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 
O. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 
- Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


N. B. Brady, Chairman 

— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 
ass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Rov Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Earl Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Covper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

— Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. A. Seott, S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co.. Lead. S. D. 
. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corp., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 

Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, 
Verde Covper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Conner Queen 
Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee. Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Preseott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President,~Sullivan Machinery 

o., Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Urdergreund Transvortation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration. Ariz. 

Andover Svverson. Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Sunt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Sunerintendent, Mine Dent., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott. Chief Encineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilten, Manaver, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Necozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copner Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director. Compania de 
Real de Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co.. Warren. Arizona 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Corner Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallineby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Minine Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz. Gen’l Mer., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 


Grass 


United 


Fire Fichting Equinment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young. Safety Insvector, Arizona Copper 
Comvanv, Morenci, Ariz. 
Orr Woodburn. Safetv First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 


A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety . Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. 

H. J. Rahilly, Rm Baal ong Mine Fire & Hy- 
draulic Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 
G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 
H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 
T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 
M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

— care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
olo 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

O. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps-Dodge 
Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

— C. Browning, Magma Copper, Superior, 

riz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Karl Baumgartern, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copvper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Suverintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

bad Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 

riz. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copver Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 

H. L. Norton, Phelovs Corporation. Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer. Vanadium Corp... 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
PRalvh Becker, Evanston, III. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. | 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING | 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS | 
Anthracite (COAL Bituminous 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 


Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont . — Quemahoning _ Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Statistics 


How many bituminous coal mines have we? 
How many workmen do they employ ? 


What is the total investment in this industry? 


Do you know whether we have sufficient Manganese reserves to warrant 
their development? 


What amount of capital already has been invested? 


What grades of Manganese are produced in this country ? 


How does the amount of gold produced in 1920 compare with that of 1910? 


And what is the influence of gold in the economic system? 


What is the “Pittman Act,” and how does it help the silver producer? 


Are our petroleum reserves being depleted more rapidly than new pro- 
duction is discovered? 


When should the Copper Industry resume normal operation? 


THESE and many similar questions 
are answered daily by 


THE BUREAU Ol ECONOMICS 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MUNSEY BUILDING ..... WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Jeffrey Locomotive Journal Box 
Eliminates Wear on 
Wheel Hubs and Journal Boxes 


. Fig. 1 shows a journal box with lid in place 


Fig. 2 shows a journal box with the lid removed, exposing 
the end-thrust bearing 


N the older types of Locomotives trouble was expe- 
rienced because the wear on the wheel hubs, col- 
lars and axle boxes allowed end play between the 
wheels and the frame, which permitted the gears to 
move out of line with the pinions, the wheels out of 
line with the brake rig and similar disorders, caus- 
ing much expense for general upkeep and on account 
of delays. 


To eliminate this end play on Jeffrey Locomotives 
an improvement was brought out consisting of a 
hardened tool steel pin inserted in each end of the 
axle, and the journal boxes were provided with 
heavy bolted-on lids, each bearing a hardened tool 
surface plate on the inner surface directly opposite 
the end thrust pins in the axles. 


When the locomotive is traversing curves or moving 
on crooked track the hammering and side stress 
usually encountered are received by the thrust pins 
and transmitted by them through the journal boxes 
to the frame, thus eliminating wear on the driver 
hubs. When worn, thrust bearings of this nature 
can be quickly and cheaply renewed. 


Send for latest Catalogs on Jeffrey Mining and Industrial Locomotives; Elevators; 
Conveyers; Portable Bucket Loaders; Car Unloaders; Ventilating Fans; Chains; 
Bucket Elevators; Skip Hoists; Coal and Ashes Handling Equipments; Crushers 
and Pulverizers; Car Hauls; Drills; Coal Cutters; Pit Car Loaders; Tipple Equip- 


ment, Etc. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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